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THE MINIATURIST’S ART 


BY ELSIE DODGE PATTEE 


N THE eighteenth century a belle wishing 

to bestow a mark of favor on her beau 
gave him her miniature painted on ivory, a 
jewel, intimate and unique, enclosed in a 
locket of gold with a strand of her hair on 
the reverse side. 

In the nineteenth century the ““Mechanis- 
tic Wedge” was thrust into the heart of 
sentiment; the object of presentation became 
a photograph in a heavy repoussé frame, 
intrinsically negligible, artistically nul, yet 
so popular because of its economy, speed 
and facility of multiplication that for many 


years it seemed as if it were destined to 
drive small scale portraiture completely from 
the field. 

Then little by little the pendulum began 
to swing back to the old art, slow as the 
ripening of choice fruit, sure as only a pliable 
and intuitive process can be, and beautiful 
with the beauty of human desire and choice 
freely exercised. 

“And shall not loveliness be loved for 
ever?” 

A rising trend in public taste, with cor- 
responding reaction against the machine- 
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made; a new development in the art itself, 
especially in America; a real need for small 
portable works of art created by modern 
housing conditions and the prevalence of 
travel, all contributed to bring the miniature 
gradually back into favor and to its place 
as a true member of the Fine Arts family. 

Collections of ancient miniatures (who will 
forget the Morgan Collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum some years ago), exhibitions 
of modern examples, held annually at New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, ete., with Rotary 
shows periodically touring the States, have 
helped to recreate a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the art of miniature painting and 
to break down current prejudices regarding it. 

Yet a good deal of misunderstanding still 
persists. The small size and presumably 
intimate intent of the miniature exercise 
an almost paralyzing effect on some critics, 
who seem unable to perceive form, design 
and color on a surface measuring less than 9 
inches. Others, ignoring the fairly broad 
range of miniature art through the ages, 
insist that it should confine itself to some 
given style, subject or treatment, and thus 
rob it of spontaneity and initiative. 
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The worst misunderstanding perhaps has 
come through the improper intrusion into 
miniaturing of photography and of persons 
of no artistic competency who by its help are 
able to foist atrocities by them called 
miniatures upon a too credulous clientele. 

Such products are very abundant, alas, 
even now, and fill the judicious with disgust, 
and the injudicious, who have been “stung,” 
with a comprehensible distrust for all 
miniatures and miniaturists. 

The following notes are offered with the 
desire of adding a mite to the sum of knowl- 
edge and a curl to the wave of interest in an 
art which the writer practices and loves. 

Glancing first over the long and rather 
romantic course of miniature painting, we 
find it beginning as a vignette on the famous 
Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead”; then passing 
through Greek and Roman stages of illus- 
trative paintings on papyrus and parch- 
ment, and little pictures on ivory tablets, 
to enter the scriptoria or book-making 
department of Christian monasteries, the 
monks of which were the first to earn the 
name of ““miniatori” from their practice of 
painting the capitals of their scripts in red 
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lead or minium. The name of our little 
paintings does not derive, therefore, from 
the Latin word “minus,” as it reasonably 
might. 

Mediaeval texts were dressed up not only 
with red letters, but, following classic 
examples, with illustrations to the text 
painted in or around the capitals. The 
makers of these pictures were called minia- 
tori also, although they employed many 
colors, as well as gold and silver, and their 
designs went much deeper and further. than 
mere ornamentation. The history of MS. 
miniaturing or illumination, as it is also 
called, is a long and interesting one and 
would fill many volumes. It reveals an 
art exalted, beautiful and complex, with 
power to maintain itself through centuries, 
adapt itself to changing conditions, and 
shape and even create other arts. 

It was with “bell and book” that Italian 
and Byzantine missionaries entered the 
strongholds of paganism in northern and 
western Europe, and Aesthetics went along 
with the teaching of Christianity, as the 
primitive arts of France, Germany, England 
and Spain attest. Archaeologists have un- 
earthed interesting specific examples of the 


influence of miniatures on the larger arts, 
the best known being a series of mosaics at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, which is closely copied 
from a painted page in the Cotton Bible. 

In the Gothic period the influence of 
miniatures was still potent. The clear 
finish and decorative treatment of their 
technique were very generally adopted by 
painters of panel pictures, who often prac- 
tised both branches, as witness Fra Angelico 
and Fouquet. 

In the fifteenth century printing dealt a 


death blow to MS. illumination, and 
miniaturing turned to portraiture. The 
comparative ease and security of the 


Renaissance permitting the development of 
domestic and sentimental relations, the 
locket portrait of a loved one, to be worn 
around the neck on a chain, came into high 
favor. This was especially true of England, 
where the logical development of styles in 
the miniature art from now on may best be 
studied. 

In the reign of the first Tudor king, Henry 
VII, an official miniaturist was attached to 
the court at a salary large even for these 
days. Under Henry VIII the court “Lim- 
ner,’ as he was called, was no less an artist 
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than the great German, Hans Holbein, who 
came to England in 1526 and _ practiced 
miniature painting along with his larger 
work. His style is the same in both branches. 
Holbein’s miniatures are small, round, and 
painted on cardboard or vellum; one in the 
Morgan collection is on the back of a playing 
ecard. Each is a masterpiece of design and 
character, the head beautifully placed, dress 
and jewels treated with exquisite care. 
Henry VIII and his variegated and serial 
family sat often to Holbein for large or 
small portraits. Nicholas Hilliard, who has 
left us an interesting treatise on the art, 
painted Henry’s daughter, Queen Elizabeth, 
in a few of her three thousand dresses. His 
pupil Oliver has left us priceless portraits 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, Anne of Denmark, 
and Sir Philip Sydney. 

In the reign of Charles I another dis- 
tinguished foreigner, Van Dyck, became 
painter to the English court, and under his 
influence the style of miniature painting 
changed. The portrait became larger and 
more solid in treatment, the heads being 
firmly rounded, skies and curtains replacing 
the plain background. 

Samuel Cooper is the great name of this 
period. His manner is an admirable com- 
bination of impromptu with the greatest 
sureness and authority. The faces of his 
men show the curious mixture of frankness 
and haughtiness observable in Van Dyck’s 
portraits. The head of Oliver Cromwell, 
leonine in its strength, is a masterpiece, 
while no less striking is that of Charles II, 
with its expression at once witty, wistful and 
contemptuous. 

The eighteenth century, with the dominant 
figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds, brought a 
further change in miniature painting. 

Richard Cosway was the first and greatest 
miniaturist to fall under Reynolds’ spell. 
He had much of Sir Joshua’s charm, though 
none of his strength, and possessed a rather 
dangerous facility. 

The new style practiced by Cosway hinged 
on the substitution of ivory for the old 
grounds of parchment, cardboard or metal. 
The clear water-color washes, the flowing 
loose touch, the very light color scheme are 
all designed to bring out as much as possible 
the natural beauty of the ivory surface. 
Nothing can be more delightful than one 
of these opaline little pictures, with its 
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bright light sky, against which the powdered 
head of the period is very delicately re- 
lieved. Cosway’s vogue was enormous and 
his followers many; his method has lasted 
until our day, being direct if superficial. 

Since the time of Cosway there has been 
little development in the English school, 
and it is to America that one must look for 
the best examples of modern miniature 
painting. 

Our first American miniaturist, and one 
of the greatest in the art,is Malbone. I do 
not know whether he came under the direct 
influence of Cosway. He was practically 
self-taught and was already an arrived artist 
when at the end of the Revolution he went 
to England and entered the studio of Benja- 
min West. While there he painted the 
lovely miniature group of the “Dancing 
Hours” which London admired and which is 
now in Providence, Rhode Island. 

After the death of Malbone and with the 
coming of the daguerreotype and the photo- 
graph, miniature painting in both Europe 
and America languished. The introduction 
of mechanical processes is always deadening 
to the arts; witness goldsmithery, which has 
dropped from an art to a trade; wood- 
carving, which has disappeared altogether, 
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and embroidery which has become imbecile 
from copying machine-made models. 

The low price of the photograph and the 
short time of posing required appealed, of 
course, to a large public, and the fact was 
lost sight of that the photographic likeness 
is mainly external, as the sitter does not 
pose long enough for deep-lying characteris- 
tics to come out saving in exceptional cases. 
Photography, moreover, created a taste for 
tedious literal detail, such as may be seen 
in works of the Dresden school. A further 
harm was done to the art when photographs 
literally copied, or made directly upon ivory 
and tinted, were passed off as miniatures, 
as, alas, they still continue to be. Persons 
often believe such things to be true speci- 
mens of the miniature art, which they 
condemn in consequence. 

Artists are sometimes obliged to paint 
from a photograph when the subject is 
absent or dead, but the true artist interprets 
even here, and the majority of miniatures 
are the result of the most careful and dis- 
criminating study made directly from the 
sitter. 

In the middle 1890s interest in miniature 
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A PROFILE MARIA J. STREAN 
painting as an art revived in a group of 
artists of different training and bent, work- 
ing independently, Miss Laura Hills in 
Boston, Mr. Baer, Mrs. Fuller, Miss Thayer 
and others in New York. Gradually these 
pioneers drew together, and in 1899 the 
American Society of Miniature Painters was 
formed and held its first annual meeting in 
New York; its President was Mr. Josephi 
and there were eight members. From then 
on its series of yearly exhibitions has been 
unbroken and its membership has grown 
threefold. A Rotary exhibition of the work 
of this society has been for a year travelling 
to the various museums of the country and 
has opened the eyes of the many to the fact 
that the real miniature is not a literal copy 
but a personal interpretation by an artist 
who is trained to see beauty and to record 
it, and is as different from the commercial 
so-called miniature as a rendering of music 
by a hand-organ is from one by Paderewski. 

What constitutes a modern miniature? 

Miniatures nowadays are painted exclu- 
sively on ivory, which gives a maximum of 
the width of an elephant’s tusk; about 8 
inches. This small size means close scrutiny 
by the spectator; therefore the finish must 
be clear and delicate, though by no means 
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finicking. The widest range of treatment 
prevails in modern miniatures, almost as 
wide as in the larger art. 

The medium used is pure water color. 
Ivory is the most exquisite ground imagi- 
nable, and the transparent water tints com- 
bining with the lovely creamy surface give 
a texture and quality which cannot be pro- 
duced by any other medium. 

In spite of the limitation of size the 
modern miniaturist is not held to any tradi- 
tion as regards shape, composition, pose, 
lighting, etc., this being especially true in 
America where the art shows the modern 
note of spontaneity and freshness more than 
in the older countries. 

Modern miniatures are mostly portraits 
or genre subjects. Still-life is beautifully 
interpreted by Helen Durkee; Mabel Welch 
and Harry Johnson, who both excel on 
figure work, have also given us “landscapes 
in little” of great charm as well as breadth. 
Practically no historical works are attempted 
upon ivory nowadays, though many upon 
paper or parchment in the style of the 
ancient European and Asiatic miniatures are 
produced by Dulac, Kay Nielsen and others. 

If the miniature seems somewhat. limited 
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in scope, it has perhaps, more than any 
other art, the qualities of concentration, 
intimacy, friendliness, one might say. Those 
who are so fortunate as to own a miniature 
heirloom or a good modern work will find it 
growing into their lives as a large picture 
can hardly do. In these unromantic days 
we may no longer wear our miniatures next 
our hearts, to be found at the passing hour, 
along with a lock of hair and a letter, but we 
do carry them on our many journeys from 
one country to another and from one home 
to another, and from their intimate position 
on our tables and mantels they are the 
silent and tactful sharers of our daily lives 
and thoughts. 

The great critic Berenson points out that 
genuine works of art have a power to shape 
the beholder morally and physically also, 
more than he ever realizes. If this be so, 
let us demand of our art possessions such 
qualities as are most enriching—not mere 
literalness and finicking superficiality, but 
sincerity, vitality and the beauty of clear 
vision. By so doing we shall render service 
to ourselves, to art, and to those who devote 
themselves to it with the best that is in 
them. 
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ROM February 15 to March 15, 1924, an 

exhibition of paintings by the late 
Eleanor Norcross was held in the Museum 
of Decorative Arts in the Palace of the 
Louvre. This was a great and rare honor 
paid by the French Government to an 
American who had lived for more than thirty 
years in Paris. 

In March, 1925, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts showed in the Renaissance Court 
a group of pictures by the same painter. 
This exhibition was an equally fitting tribute 
to Miss Norcross, who was a Massachusetts 
woman. 

She first seriously studied painting under 
William M. Chase of New York. Her father, 
the late Amasa Norcross, a prominent 
lawyer, was the first mayor of Fitchburg and 
for several years a member of Congress. 
While in Washington his daughter was a 
decided social success and was asked to re- 


ceive with Mrs. Hayes at the White House. 
From Washington Miss Norcross went to 
Paris, where she became a pupil of Alfred 
Stevens, who remained always the great 
influence in her art. It was during this 
period that Puvis de Chavannes became 
interested in her work and in a personal 
letter expressed his desire to see her an 
associate of La Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts (more familiarly known as ‘Champ 
de Mars”), of which he was a charter 
member. Miss Norcross was duly elected 
to this honor and continued to be a constant 
exhibitor for thirty years. It was my 
privilege to see at the opening of the Salon 
D’Automne of 1924 the retrospective exhibi- 
tion of her paintings. This was the second 
honor paid her by France. Grouped on a 
wall by themselves in this vast collection of 
more modern pictures, these exquisite bits of 
still life and interiors held their own. Al- 
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though fully in sympathy with modern 
tendencies, Miss Norcross continued to 
paint in her own way. Her chief character- 
istics were quality and charm of expression. 
To quote from the French catalogue where 
it is so delightfully expressed—‘Sa delica- 
tesse de vision et son charme d’exécution 
font le plus grand honneur a cette éléve 
d’Alfred Stevens.” Moved by her great 
love and appreciation for the beautiful 
porcelains and furniture in the museum of 
the Louvre and also by the desire to repro- 
duce it to pass on to others, she painted with 
an almost scrupulous exactness. 

Her pictures, however, were more than 
mere copies of the objects before her. They 
were translations of them through her own 
personality. Those of her friends who wit- 
nessed the opening of the exhibition in 


Pavillon de Marsan will never forget the 
impression made by the delightful harmony 
of these pictures displayed in the surround- 
ings in which they were painted. Undoubt- 
edly they will lose much when seen under 
less favorable conditions, but happily they 
are to be finally and appropriately housed in 
her old home in Fitchburg which, through 
her generosity, will become a small museum 
for her native town. Thus the dream of a 
lifetime will be realized and the world will 
be the richer for this example of unselfish 
devotion to beauty. 

True cultivation, such as Miss Norcross 
had, seldom confines itself to one branch of 
art. In her it was made manifest not only 
in the fine arts but in a keen appreciation of 
both music and literature. Matthew Arnold 
was a most favorite author and a personal 
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friend. In a letter written to her during 
a summer spent in Fitchburg in 1898 he 
says, “To the artist America is especially 
trying; still art is so absorbing that if we 
will give ourselves to it sincerely, it becomes 
a defense, even in America. But perhaps 
it is not well to remain two or three years in 
Paris, if one has then to shift one’s atelier 
to Fitchburg. And yet Paris must have 
given you a treasure of memories.” 

For the last twelve years of her life Miss 
Norcross occupied an apartment on rue de 
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Bellechasse overlooking the beautiful garden 
of the Convent of St. Clotilde. Here stu- 
dents came who would have been quite help- 
less without her guidance in the first be- 
wilderment of Paris, old friends, too, who 
had been fellow students in the atelier of 
the Belgian painter Alfred Stevens. Mlle. 
A. d@’Anéthan was perhaps the one for whose 
talent she had the greatest admiration. 
The apartment itself was an inspiration to 
an artist. One beautiful color harmony 
seemed to melt into another, and every- 
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where about were rare objects, some of them 
only fragmentary, that the owner had 
collected for their intrinsic value. The 
Paris apartment represented only a part of 
the collections, the rest being placed in the 
public schools and the Wallace Art Build- 
ing, in Fitchburg, in the Worcester Art 
Museum and Wheaton College, of which 
Miss Norcross was a graduate. The latter 
collection comprises pictures by Alfred 
Stevens, Walter Gay, Alexander and Birge 
Harrison and Eugene Vail. 
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Long before the idea of small museums 
was started in America, Miss Norcross had 
visited, even in the less important cities of 
Europe, small museums which provided 
opportunities for education and culture. 
She was so impressed with the importance 
of this influence on the community that she 
determined at once to do something of the 
kind for Fitchburg. This decision influenced 
her in all of her purchases. The following 
quotation from one of her letters reveals 
her spirit and purpose as a collector: ““Mon- 
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sieur Metman, conservateur des Arts Décora- 
tifs, came to tea and looked patiently at my 
things for Fitchburg. At the end he said, 
‘Rien de ce que vous m’avez montré m’est 
indifférent. Je comprends bien pourquoi 
vous avez acheté chaque chose.’ Wasn’t it 
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a comfort making me feel so sure they were 
worth giving?” Time will indeed prove 
these gifts worthy of the giver, and they will 
keep in mind the memory of one whose life 
was a triumph of the finer over the material 
things of life. 


A SKETCH CLUB AND ITS SANCTUARY 


BY MARGARET R. SHERER 


ATHERINE STREET, in the course of 

its eastern progress, suddenly runs full 
tilt at Eighth Street against a building which 
blocks its path. Being a Philadelphia 
street it cannot curve around, but breaks 
off and begins anew farther south. This 
behavior naturally puzzles strangers, who 
are likely to stand still for a moment, look- 
ing aimlessly in all directions for the lost 
thoroughfare. Then the chances are that a 
voice from some doorway will state as a 
matter of course, “The Graphic Sketch 
Club’s just around the corner to the right.” 
The remark shows at once the place of the 
Sketch Club in the community. 

Once this region about Catherine, Fitz- 
water, and Breckenridge Streets was an 
exclusive residence section. But the neigh- 
borhood changed, as neighborhoods will, 
until today it is a part of Philadelphia’s 
foreign quarter. Dark Italian faces and 
black, sparkling eyes are everywhere, and 
the little brick church, with its gabled 
Lombard portico flanked by worn stone 
lions, which forms part of the club, fits its 
new neighbors as though it were the work 
of their own hands. Yet it is one of the 
last traces of a vanished Anglican parish, 
which built the little Church of the Evangel- 
ists in the eighteen-sixties. For years the 
church waged a losing fight with the neigh- 
borhood, battling hard through its clubs to 
win the dark-eyed boys about it. But it 
failed, and presently was forced to follow 
its old members to another neighborhood. 
Settlements and other forms of social 
service tried their hand at Americanization, 
with no marked success. 

But a new figure was coming into the 
situation. Samuel Fleisher, a man of per- 
ception, had noted the quick response of the 
newcomers to beauty in any form, had ob- 
served that the little groups which gathered 
about windows filled with pictures, pottery, 


and bright glass, were largely of alien races. 
Believing that growth through appreciation 
and imagination would be natural to such 
people and beneficial to all, Mr. Fleisher 
organized night classes for the study of art— 
with a difference. 

From that beginning more than twenty- 
five years ago the Graphic Sketch Club has 
grown into an organization offering both 
training for professional work and an oppor- 
tunity for development of appreciation 
through the sight and handling of beautiful 
things and the attempt to create beauty. 

After occupying several different build- 
ings, the club finally secured as its head- 
quarters the tall neighbor of the little 
church, the parish house in which Saint 
Martin’s Club for Boys had made its losing 
fight. Here are held children’s classes in 
drawing, and classes for all ages in sketching, 
portraiture, illustrating, designing, etching, 
modeling, and rhythmic expression. With 
the exception of a small fee for classes in life 
drawing, these are free for all, whether they 
come from Catherine Street or Rittenhouse 
Square. Students may spend hours each 
day at their work, or they may come once a 
week or once a month—the only requirement 
is that they come because they love beauty. 
Although Robert Susan and Lazar Raditz 
have been pupils in its classes, the purpose 
of the club has not been to train artists but 
to enrich the life of its members and of the 
community. The organization as a night 
school is only a part of the club’s life. Those 
who have worked in its classes for some time 
become members of the club body, a self- 
governing organization which meets for 
social as well as academic interests, and con- 
tinues its landscape work in the summer in 
an old Colonial farmhouse at Addingham. 

The club has its center in the upper rooms 
of the parish house. Here Mr. Fleisher has 
collected bronzes from China and Japan, 
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East Indian and Russian brasses, ivories 
carved in patterns of frozen lace, Cyprian 
glass, dainty figures from Tanagra, Eastern 
embroideries and rich brocades. A few of 
the most delicately fragile pieces are kept in 
cases, but although anyone may handle the 
treasures, absorbing their fineness through 
the neglected sense of touch and gaining 
that intimate acquaintance denied in mu- 
seums, it is the club’s proud boast that 
nothing has ever been destroyed and nothing 
has disappeared. Aesthetic emotion, psy- 
chologists say, is the most purely altruistic. 


If so, civilization might perhaps be better 
off if it gave freer chance for its development. 

For some years the club throve beside 
the deserted church, which was rapidly be- 
coming a menace to the community. The 
high altar in the dusky apse and the gold- 
crowned Madonnas and painted saints upon 
the walls saw many sights strange in such 
surroundings, for the church was all too 
often a refuge from the light of day and the 
power of the law. Fortunately, before 
destruction had gone too far, the founder of 
the Sketch Club succeeded in obtaining the 
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church and uniting it again with the re- 
modeled parish house. The altars and the 
remaining portable property were returned 
to the diocese, and the Church of the 
Evangelists, following the precedent of the 
unfinished Cathedral of Siena and other 
European prototypes, became the Art 
Sanctuary of the club and of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Tf the exterior of the church calls to mind 
San Zeno at Verona and its Lombard 
neighbors, the interior is equally typical of 
the Italian Romanesque. ‘There are sug- 
gestions of the Tuscan style here in the 
clerestory walls built of alternate courses of 
eray and reddish stone. To the left the 
high pulpit still stands, resplendent with 
marble paneling as in twelfth century Italian 
work, and behind it gleams a_ soft-hued 
marble chancel rail. The walls of the chan- 
cel are rich with geometric patterns in ripe 
greens and reds and creams, deepening to 
tawny gold. 

When the church was redecorated in 1880, 
as a last desperate attempt to hold its wor- 
shipers through beautiful surroundings, 
Nicola D’Ascenzo, known now for his glowing 
stained glass, frescoed the chancel with a 
Giottoesque series of the Life of Christ. In 
the Lady Chapel at the left are an Adoration 
of the Magi and a Vision of Saint John the 
Divine, the work of Robert Henri, their soft 
colors and stiffly patterned designs sug- 
gesting old tapestries. The painter of the 
aisle walls is remembered only as “a theolog- 
ical student from Canada.” His obscurity 
gives a teasing charm to the personality of 
this student painter, who must have dreamed 
dreams rather different from those of the 
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average theologian of this century. The 
frescoes on the right wall picture a series 
of events in Church history, done with the 
artless stiffness of the Trecento. On the 
left is the Garden of Eden after the Fall. 
The trees of the garden grow rank and 
monstrously tall, shutting out the healthy 
light of heaven and shadowing all manner 
of crawling, writhing things which coil 
about their roots. Over all is a chill, green- 
ish light, suggestive of poison and decay. 
Gold-crowned Madonnas and black Byzan- 
tine saints gleam upon the rough brick piers, 
and throughout the church are scattered 
precious bits of the club’s work and occa- 
sional treasures from  without—bronzes, 
tapestries, and embroideries rich with crim- 
son, blue, and purple. 

Here on Sunday afternoons at frequent 
intervals the musicians of Philadelphia 
gather with the club and its guests, for hear- 
ing as well as sight is necessary, in Mr. 
Fleisher’s view, for full development of the 
sense of beauty. Softly shaded lights, 
candles, and swinging crimson lamps gleam 
in the chancel and against the piers, and 
where the high altar once stood a figure by 
Polasek, ““Man Chiseling His Own Destiny,” 
stands out against a luminous background 
at the end of the shadowed nave. Those who 
are gathered there have come, for the most 
part, because they are hungry for beauty in 
quietness. It seems fitting, in that sanc- 
tuary of radiant peace, that in 1924 its 
founder and supporter should have received 
the Philadelphia Civic Award, as the man 
who, during the preceding year, had done 
the service “calculated to advance the best 
and largest interests of Philadelphia.’ 
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BY ROSE MARY FISCHKIN 


ORDS are not always the best me- 

dium for characterization. What an 
artist thinks of himself, what another thinks 
of him, can best be told in paint. Rem- 
brandt’s many portraits of himself give a 
better key to his personality than any num- 
ber of biographical essays. Show me a 
portrait of Van Dyck, and I'll not need the 
biographies to tell me that he was a gay 
wastrel at the court of Charles I, nor be 


surprised to learn that a lady, scorned, turned 
revengeful and tried to stab him. The 
words “Portrait of the Artist” in a catalogue 
always whet one’s curiosity; we like to know 
about the men who paint our great pictures. 
Let them or their contemporaries tell us in 
their own language—in paint. 

And because portraits of artists are some- 
times so illuminating, a new gallery at the 
Art Institute of Chicago devoted exclusively 
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to such works is especially interesting. 
Though small, this collection is comparable 
in intention to that famous one in the 
Uffizi Palace, except that, unlike the Floren- 
tine gallery, the Art Institute has portraits 
by other artists as well as self-portraits. 
The Chicago Art Institute is especially rich 
in its collection of nineteenth century French 
paintings. It has an unusually extensive 
and representative group of Monets, and 
its examples of Renoir and Manet, while 
fewer, are very fine. So it is pleasant to 
find that three of the most strikimg portraits 
in Chicago’s “little Uffizi” are of these three 


ALBERT ANDRE 
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master impressionists. ‘The Monet and Re- 
noir are by that sensitive disciple of the 
school, Albert André; Manet’s portrait is 
by his friend, Fantin-Latour. Manet’s own 
compositions no longer shock us as they 
shocked the Paris of his day; still, we think 
of him as the out-and-out radical of the 
sixties, and it is a little disconcerting to find 
him in Fantin’s portrait a suave, faultlessly 
dressed figure of the boulevards. He wears 
his high hat with an air; he twinkles; he is 
thoroughly a gentleman of the world. The 
portrait was painted in 1867, the last year 
that he was excluded from the Salon, the 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR 


ALBERT ANDRE. 
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year of his own much discussed and derided 
exhibition, and it was a generous and rather 
courageous gesture on the part of Fantin- 
Latour to inscribe the canvas boldly, “A 
mon ami Manet,” for Manet’s name was 
anathema to artists and critics alike. 
Manet’s portrait shows him at the height 
of his power, stilla youngish man. The por- 
traits of Monet and Renoir were painted 
later, when both were old men, Monet a 
hale and serene patriarch, Renoir pitifully 
bent and shrunken by age and illness. Albert 
André, himself on intimate terms with them 
both, was probably better equipped than 
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anyone else to be their interpreter. Not 
preeminently a portrait painter, the younger 
Frenchman nevertheless has succeeded well 
in his task. His Monet, wearing a violet 
suit and brown scarf, stands agamst a 
luminous background such as he himself 
revelled in. If the picture were hung in a 
room full of Monet’s own work, it would 
strike no discordant note, so sympathetic is 
it in mood and method. Renoir, invalided 
but indomitable, has not released his hold on 
his colors, for his palette is still in his hand. 

Valuable documents, such portraits as 
these. When time has diluted that sense of 
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nearness which we still feel for these figures 
of a recent past, we can remake an intimacy 
through these contemporary data. Nor is 
there anything formal in Lucien Simon’s 
portrait of himself. It is a gay canvas, not 
in color but in spirit and in dashing execu- 
tion. He is as nonchalant and care free a 
figure as Manet is a meticulously correct one, 
but the appraising, quizzical expression 
about the eyes is not dissimilar. They are 
French, those two, far apart as individuals, 
but both unmistakably Gallic. 

Charles W. Hawthorne’s portrait of Albin 
Polasek is an interesting item in the gallery. 


LUCIEN SIMON 


There was no time wasted by the sculptor 
in “sitting” for this work, for Polasek was 
modelling a bust of Hawthorne while the 
latter painted his portrait, and the canvas 
shows Polasek with his hand resting on the 
finished model. Quite aside from the unusual 
circumstances of the pose, the painting is 
intrinsically interesting, the earnest vitality 
of the sculptor contrasting effectively with 
the cold clay of the statue. 

Herman Dudley Murphy is represented 
by two portraits in this gallery—one of 
Charles H. Woodbury, the marine painter, 
against a bit of sea; the other of H. O. 
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Tanner, a painting suffused in a quiet blue- 
green light such as Tanner himself might use, 
and has used, in his religious paintings. 
Then there is a long, lean, shrewd Joseph 
Pennell, one of Wayman Adams’ rapid 
character studies, typically placed against 
a background of Philadelphia buildings. 


HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR 


Other portraits include one of Frank Currier 
by Frank Duveneck, and a bust of Duveneck 
by Grafly. Walter Shirlaw has a self-por- 
trait, and—to go back farther into history— 
there are self-portraits by Eastman Johnson, 
George P. Healy, and that sturdy English- 
man, John Jackson. 


Mr. Adams has rendered a distinct service to the history of American art by painting a series of portraits of 


distinguished American artists. 


Twelve of these portraits are being circuited this season among art museums and 
associations, under the auspices of the American Federation of Arts. 
Irving R. Wiles, John McLure Hamilton, Hayley Lever, William Ritschel, John Noble and Childe Hassam. 


Included in this collection are portraits of 
It may be 


interesting, also, to know that the National Academy of Design, New York, has a permanent, collection of portraits 
of almost all of its members from the earliest days of its institution to the present time, painted either by the artists 


themselves or their fellow academicians.—TuHe Epiror. 
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THE FREER GALLERY OF ART—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 


-WHISTLER IN THE FREER GALLERY 


BY E. G. ROBERTS 


SUGGESTIVE color note and graceful 

line caught from a strutting peacock 
by an artist, a friendship with one ambitious 
to live the life of an ancient Venetian mer- 
chant in modern London, and we look upon 
the result today—James McNeil Whistler’s 
Peacock Room in the Freer Art Gallery. 
Here in this public gallery is a study in gold 
and blue of the stately bird of royalty. The 
peacock, proverbial personification of pride, 
has been made the predominating note in 
this most noteworthy product from the 
brush of a genius. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Whistler has just been marked. 
Although born in Lowell, Mass., he passed 
practically all of his childhood in Russia, 
his father being consulting engineer for the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow Railroad. There 
was little evidence shown in his boyhood 
days of what the future course of his life 
might be. He, like his father, entered West 
Point and began to show skill as a draughts- 
man, but unlike his father he did not com- 
plete his military training, preferring rather 
to seek foreign ports. His future course at 


this time became clear, and he left for London 
to join the Society of British Artists and 
then on to Paris to fill the years following 
with the joy of his work. 

The Peacock Room was produced in 1877. 
What idea prompted the motif of this study 
in blue and gold? The meeting of the 
wealthy Frederick Leyland of Prince’s 
Gate, London, gave Whistler an avenue of 
expression. Leyland wished his London 
home to be a show place, a place where he 
might live the life of ancient Venice in 
modern London. Perhaps this suggestion 
of ancient life sent Whistler’s thoughts back 
to the days of King Solomon’s time, his 
fleets bringing gold, silver, ivory, apes and 
peacocks from Tarshish. Biblical references 
not only give some idea of the age of this 
royal bird, the peacock, but its importance 
in being classed with silver and gold cargo. 
The Greeks had an early acquaintance with 
it and found it a table delicacy highly appre- 
ciated at banquets. The Greek goddess Juno 
chose it as her favorite bird, decorating the 
tails with the eyes of her favorite, Argos. 
Perhaps the artist had in mind the great 
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PEACOCK ROOM, NORTH END 


fleets of Alexander the Great which brought 
these birds to Europe as the fleets of Solo- 
mon had brought them to Judea. We can 
easily believe that he had much of the 
splendor of the past in his thoughts as he 
worked, for it has come forth from the 
sweep of the brush in the exquisite design of 
the Peacock Room, the dining-room of the 
Leyland home. Frederick Leyland had 
Whistler design the hall panels in cocoa and 
gold, on walnut shelves were placed china 
of rare and wonderful design, and dark Nor- 
wich leather covered the walls. The work 
of designing this room is described by the 
artist himself: 

“Well, you know I just painted as I went 
on; without design or sketch it grew as I 
painted, and toward the end I reached such 
a point of perfection—putting in every 
touch with such freedom—that when I 
came round to the corner where I had 
started why I had to paint part of it over 
again or the difference would have been too 
marked. And the harmony in blue and 
gold developing, you know I forgot every- 
thing in my joy in it.” 

The dark Norwich leather was relieved 
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by this design, which part of the time was 
developed with the brush fastened to a 
fishing rod, two of his pupils assisting him 
in laying on the gold. So it was a time of 
joy in his work, a whirlwind of joy and work, 
when he said at night he was fit for nothing 
but bed, “so full were my eyes of sleep and 
peacock feathers.” 

It is noted from Whistler’s lecturers and 
books that always he was a serious worker, 
considering his art from other standpoints 
than that of mere craftsmanship. From 
his “Ten O’Clock Lecture,” come these gems 
of thought: 

“That in Art, it is criminal to go beyond 
the means in its exercise.” 

“A picture is finished when all trace of 
the means used to bring about the end has 
disappeared.” 

“The work of the master reeks not of the 
sweat of the brow—suggests no effort— 
finished from the beginning.” 

““As music is the poetry of sound, so is 
painting the poetry of sight.” 

A setting was provided in this room for 
“La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine,” 
over the mantel, while the closed shutters 
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gave space for studies of the stately 
bird. The beautiful room soon became a 
public gallery, where art lovers flocked to 
look at Whistler’s great triumph, a revela- 
tion of his whimsical nature. It was at this 
moment of triumph that Leyland returned 
to find his own home, from which he had 
been kept away for months, now a public 
show place. He was greatly annoyed over 
this situation and also over the matter of 
recompense that Whistler wished for the 
work. The matter ended far from pleas- 
antly, Whistler greatly hurt over the fact 
that he had been treated more as a trades- 
man than an artist. He never forgave 
Leyland, for his nature recoiled at the 
thought of bargaining over his beloved art, 
and it was this same characteristic that 
placed him as artist and man in a class by 
himself. Much is written of Whistler’s 
eccentricities; he is famous for his contro- 
versies—with so many people did he differ; 
but the children of the street loved him, 
especially those in the artist quarters who 
knew him so well. In a pen picture by 
Julian Hawthorne he has revealed some of 
the less heard-of side of his nature. 
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“There is an immense and sweet good 
nature in Whistler which is hidden from the 
public by the notorious sharpness of his 
epigrams. He will tolerate not the slightest 
suspicion of humbug or pretense, but there 
is the tenderest, most fragrant human 
feeling in him for all that is good and true 
in mankind.” 

The Peacock Room as a finished work 
leaves no trace of the means used to bring 
about its end, suggesting no effort—finished 
from its beginning it breathes the true 
poetry of design. The Freer Art Gallery 
in which it is found is one of the exquisite 
places of Washington. Given by Charles L. 
Freer of Detroit, the building designed by 
him contains choice bits of art and a collec- 
tion of Oriental porcelain that any collector 
would envy. So far the whimsical peacock 
designed room has been the most important 
exhibit and will no doubt remain so, for it 
has come from the brush of an artist. 


Mr. John E. D. Trask has resigned the 
directorship of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, his resignation taking effect Sep- 
tember 30. 
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THE VANISHING RACE—NAVAJO 
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THE CURTIS INDIAN PICTURES 


BY JESSIE A. SELKINGHAUS 


E, AS a nation, have been wont to 

ery out, when charged with lack of 
culture and art, that we are too young, that 
we have not yet acquired a background nor 
lived through legends and storied romance; 
yet we have in the primitive Indian of North 
America the first and real American the be- 
ginning of whose civilization is lost in 
antiquity, whose art may yet be that from 
which a strictly national art can spring, 
whose religion is older than Christianity and 
whose traditions are rich in ceremonial and 
meaning. 

The American Indian occupies a peculiarly 
unnoticed place in the picture of our country 
today and is considered—when he is con- 
sidered at all—from widely different angles. 
By one group he is casually dismissed from 
the scene with the trite saying that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” An 
equally harmful number of sentimentalists 
have endowed him with picturesque—may 
we say Cooper-esque?—qualities which he 
does not possess and have laid over him and 
all his works a poetic sentiment which is far 
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from truthful. Between these two extremes 
is a small but earnest company of people— 
artists, writers, students of research—who 
have honestly tried to understand and appre- 
ciate the Indian for what he is, and because 
of the efforts of this latter group the fine 
things in primitive art and traditions shall 
not entirely pass away unhonored and 
unsung. 

The history of the Indian is divided into 
the period in which he lived in the primitive 
state, a period rich in romance and color for 
the writer or artist; and the new order of 
things which presents a problem purely 
sociological, one which is being solved by 
societies interested in his advancement such 
as the Indian Welfare League, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs and to a great degree by the 
fine courage and strong mentalities shown 
by the full blooded educated 
themselves. 

Of the comparatively few who have been 
able to penetrate the reserve and aloofness 
with which the Indian has been forced, for 
self-protection, to surround himself, Edward 


Indians 


THE CURTIS INDIAN PICTURES 


W. Curtis of Los Angeles, photographer- 
author, has come closer to a greater number 
of them and been received on more friendly 
terms than any other white man. His 
early life spent in the northwest, where he 
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This work, which has presented not only 
the most unusual difficulties in the gathering 
of data but is the most elaborate under- 
taking in the history of book publication, 
will consist, when completed, of twenty large 
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was born and where his work took him into 
the wilderness, brought him first into con- 
tact with the Vancouver Indians, one of the 
most artistic of all the tribes. His keen 
appreciation of beauty and a broadminded 
love for his fellow-men caused him early to 
feel the national disgrace of our treatment 
of the native and to appreciate his art and 
culture. It was then that there began to 
form in his mind the building of that colossal 
work which he hopes will stand as a monu- 
ment to a disappearing race—The History 
of the North American Indian. 


(COPYRIGHT B. W. CURTIS) 
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volumes and twenty larger portfolios, illus- 
trated with 1,500 full-page photogravures 
and 720 supplemental plates in the port- 
folios. In the beginning it was made pos- 
sible by the financial aid of the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and subsequently by the 
moral support of prominent men and insti- 
tutions in both Europe and America. Four- 
teen of the volumes are now published, two 
more will soon be off the press, and practically 
all data have been collected for the remain- 
ing four. The text is in a flowing narrative 
style, giving in a simple and suggestive way 
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many dialects. Moreover, since there has 
never been any unity among the various 
tribes, and each one, however small, has its 
individual language, religion and ceremo- 
nials, the tribal customs of the Sioux are as 
curious to the Navajo, the Crow, the 
Arapaho, as they all are to us. 

Mr. Curtis soon found that, if he were to 
get anything other than superficial pictures 
and data, he must thoroughly understand 
their religion, since religion is the very soul 
and center of Indian life. ‘To this end he 
began an exhaustive study of all primitive 
religions, finding that they all bore a close 
relation to each other, all were based on 
some variation of the same legends, and that 
all could be likened to the story of Christian- 
ity. Broadened by this study, he was able 
to understand the reasons governing and the 
meaning of their rituals. 

Sometimes he was passed on with a good 
word from one interpreter to another, but 
in most cases it was necessary for him to 
break down anew the tribal reserve and 
with infinite patience gain their confidence. 
To what extent he succeeded may be known 
when it is said that he is the only white man 
to have been made a priest of the Snake Clan, 
partaking of the full nine-days ceremony of 
the Hopi Snake Dance. 

The Curtis Indian Pictures are inter- 
nationally known. “‘The Vanishing Race,” 
his most famous photograph, has been pro- 
nounced the finest photograph made. The 
idea was carried in the author’s mind for 
many years and is symbolic of the thought 
that “the Indian, robbed of his home and 
stripped of his primitive clothing, rides into 
the darkness of the unknown future.” 
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“Out of the Darkness” was the favorite 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt, with whom 
Mr. Curtis had a long and close friendship. 
It is characteristic of his hopeful outlook, 
for he saw in the Indian not a vanishing 
race but a new element in our American 
citizenship riding courageously into an 
unknown future. 

All of his pictures have a typical western 
spaciousness, the vastness of prairie and 
mountain being a fit setting for this lonely 
and isolated people. ‘‘The Old Well at 
Acoma”’ is known to every desert wanderer. 
“Canyon de Chelley’ (The Home of the 
Gods) is the very center of Navajo lore. The 
“Moon Eclipse Dance’ is one of the cere- 
monies of the Vancouver Indians by which 
they “destroy the beast who is attempt- 
ing to devour the moon.” His portrait 
studies are all of exceptionally dignified 
tribal personages, and the marked evidence 
of the Mongol in them will interest the eth- 
nologist. 

In the foreword to the book written by 
Colonel Roosevelt, the author and his pur- 
pose are summed up in a most convincing 
way. He says: “In Mr. Curtis we have 
both an artist and a trained observer whose 
pictures are pictures, not merely photo- 
graphs. Because of the singular combina- 
tion of qualities with which he has been 
blest, and because of his extraordinary 
success in making and using his opportu- 
nities, he has been able to do what no man 
has ever done. Mr. Curtis, in publishing 
this book, is rendering a great and real 
service—a service not only to our own 
people but to the world of scholarship 
everywhere.” 


KATHERINE McEWEN’S WATER-COLORS 


BY MARION HOLDEN 


HEN Nicholas Roerich traveled across 

the continent last year he had much 
to say to American artists about their native 
land as an unexploited painting ground. 
“Go west,” he said, “to your glorious 
deserts; shun New York and Paris as you 
would the plague; go north to your frozen 
mountains; climb, walk, look about you! 
Here is bigness and color and material 
enough for generation upon generation of 


American painters. Only thus, and never 
through any founding of schools or alliance 
with schools, will you come into your own.” 

Which is exactly what Katherine McEwen 
has done, advised, not by the Russian, but 
by her own impatience with the cramp of 
eastern art colonies and the crowded sooti- 
ness of Detroit. When she first went out to 
Arizona to run a dude ranch with her sister 
Alexandrine, her friends thought it amusing 
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and interesting, as friends will, and rather 
too generally hard for a frailish woman who 
looked as if an automobile rather than a 
horse were her natural mode of conveyance. 
But the same friends gasped when stories 
began to drift back about her lonely paint- 
ing trips into the mountains, her camps on 
far glacial peaks, her general hermit method 
of traveling, living and painting. She, 
however, has only an amused and slightly 
ironical attitude toward making copy of 
that sort of thing; she mentions it as little 
as possible and then only to call her adven- 
tures “mild.” 

“Arizona,” she says, “and Alaska and 
the Rockies, sound remote, but one reaches 
them very comfortably by boat or train. 
I go to the nearest point to the place I want 
to camp, get a guide and _ horses there, 
load up my stuff and go off to the selected 
place, where the guide puts up my tent for 
me and goes back with the horses, leaving 
me to settle down and get to work. ‘Settling 
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down’ consists mostly in blowing up my 
pneumatic mattress, stowing provisions where 
the chipmunks won't get at them, and 
getting a certain amount of firewood under 
cover in case of rain.” And by this sort of 
living and exploring, which a spirit less bold 
would shun, she has got the bigness that 
she went after, the sense of eternal landscape 
that must soak into you for long before you 
can give it back on paper or canvas. 

After the foliage-smothered lines of New 
England landscape or even the surf-splashed 
coast, the gauntness of Arizona and Alaska 
comes with the shock of something primeval, 
fundamental, as near eternal as may be. 
Rockwell Kent gives the gauntness, and 
some of his oils fairly exude cold, but, in his 
drawing at least, he symbolizes and re- 
creates to an unearthly pitch. Miss McEwen 
keeps her feet on the ground and paints a 
landscape as a portrait should be painted, 
with a fine sense of the bony structure, the 
solidity of rock weighing upon mountain 
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and mountain bearing down earth. Sliding, 
slipping from this structure are glacial 
drifts: floating about it are fairy clouds. “I 
like,” says Miss McEwen, “‘a mountain that 
shows its structure and a landscape sharp 
lines, places that show their bones a bit.” 

Miss McEwen was born in Nottingham, 
England, but has lived much in Detroit, 
where she has long been associated with the 
most forward-looking art activities of the 
city. She was one of the founders of the 
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Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, and, 
with her cleverness in stage and costume 
design, helped to make Sam Hume’s little 
theatre there the model that it became, 
She is a member of the Detroit Society of 
Women Painters as well as the National 
Society. She has received various awards, 
was a pupil of Chase and of Woodbury, but. 
characteristically enough, has found 
metier unassisted and 
school or master. 


her 
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THE HOUSING OF A SMALL MUSEUM 


BY MARGARET J. ROWE 


MBITION and the love of beauty form 
the motive power behind the successful 
growth of the many societies which make 
up the Federation of Arts. To these groups 
with the resources of this Association as a 
reserve any project is possible. It is there- 
fore very important for the leaders in an 
enterprise of this kind to place before their 
followers a high ideal as their ultimate goal. 
However hard it may be to gain the interest 
and the support of the community, make- 
shifts must be considered temporary, and 
a firm assertion that “we are going to have 
a real museum some day” will eventually 
bear fruit. 

The conditions in each community vary 
to such an extent that it is very hard to give 
specifications that will be equally applicable 
in all cases. ‘The source of the funds that 
are to be used for a new museum often de- 
termine its nature. That is, a building 
under municipal subsidy may of necessity 
house public library, theatre, nature mu- 
seum, as well as the art collections, whereas 
a privately endowed institution may have 
some special purpose in addition to the 
exhibition of works of art that will govern 
its plan. 

The ideal museum, small or large, should 
be easily reached, protected from the risk 
of fire in its immediate vicinity by an open 
strip of ground (that is, it should never be 
built to the full extent of its lot). It must 
be of fireproof construction, but need not by 
any means be built of marble or granite. 
In fact, a beautiful design primarily intended 
for a cheap material may be much more 
elegant and truly artistic than a more ex- 
pensive building that depends entirely on 
beauty of materials. The plan of the in- 
terior should be made first and the exterior 
drawn to conform to that, a fact more and 
more recognized by our best architects. The 
old belief that a museum must be a one- 
story structure without windows is rapidly 
changing with the realization that  side- 
lighted rooms are important for exhibition 
purposes, especially for objects in cases. We 
therefore can now have a museum with a 
high, central, top-lighted gallery surrounded 
by two stories of galleries of average height, 


those on the ground floor having side light 
and those on the upper floor having either 
top or side light according to what they are 
to contain. A combination of top and side 
light is very undesirable in the same room. 
The experiment has been tried in several 
places, but has failed miserably. The base- 
ment of this building will contain packing 
and storage rooms, a small classroom for the 
use of clubs, if desirable, and other service 
parts of the equipment. It is advantageous 
to have the directors and trustees’ rooms 
easily accessible from the front door, but 
they may also be placed in the basement if 
necessary. Above all things the entrance 
must be inviting, and, if possible, should 
show vistas of some of the best things in the 
collection easily reached and beckoning the 
visitor on. A staircase immediately oppo- 
site the entrance is of frequent occurrence 
but is most uninspiring to the museum guest. 
A good lecture room should be provided, 
and so arranged that it can be used at night 
without opening the rest of the museum. 
It is very desirable to have two, in fact, a 
small classroom and a place where large 
gatherings can be held. Music is often 
associated with the art museum, either in a 
special hall designed for the purpose, as in 
Toledo and Cleveland, or in the galleries, as 
at the Metropolitan in New York. By 
having a small room seating fifty to one 
hundred and arranging some means of 
eliminating daylight in one of the large 
galleries, so that a lantern could be installed, 
the small museum can adequately meet the 
demands of the community in this matter. 
Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the need of carefully studied plans. Let 
neither the architect nor the building com- 
mittee be satisfied until many months of 
careful thought have gone into perfecting 
details. All such minor matters as_ the 
placing of ventilating openings, thermostats, 
electrical outlets, etec., should have serious 
attention, as, wrongly placed, they may 
cause much annoyance in arranging exhibi- 
tions. Expensive as it is both to install and 
to keep up, a complete air washing and 
ventilating plant is absolutely necessary 
even in small towns today, as the air is 
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everywhere laden with soot and particles of 
oil that are a serious detriment to works of 
art. If, in this connection, it is possible 
to heat the air in the ventilating chamber 
and thus avoid radiators through the galler- 
ies, valuable space is saved and an unsightly 
piece of furniture removed. In places where 
this system is installed it has been found 
considerably less wasteful of fuel than the di- 
rect system of heating, and perfectly practi- 
cal in a building where it is desirable to keep 
the temperature at around 65° all the time. 

Conveniently placed telephones are of 
great importance in policing a museum. 
They should, of course, not be used by the 
public. There should also be an elevator 
for freight with doors opening to its full 
width, at each floor, and going from base- 
ment to roof, as it is always possible to use 
any space that is accessible in a museum. 

If the museum has or hopes to have its 
own permanent collection, a small photog- 
rapher’s studio and dark room should by all 
means be provided. ‘These can often be 
put on the roof or under the skylight of the 
main hall, but must be reached by the ele- 
vator or they are practically useless. 

The whole question of skylights and top 
lighting is such a big part of the museum 
problem that a word in regard to it is per- 
haps not amiss here. ‘There are volumes of 
reports that have been prepared on the 
question of lighting both for industrial 
plants and for museums which should be 
studied by those about to build. The 
difficulty with top light is that it is so easy 
to flood the floor and so hard to direct the 
rays on to the walls only, and the experi- 
ments that are constantly being made are 
with a view to providing maximum illumi- 
nation of the walls and a minimum of glare 
and reflection. ‘Too much light is as bad 
as not enough. Many museums have re- 
sorted to a system of louvres inside the 
skylights which control the light at different 
hours of the day and these are indispensable 
with most kinds of top light. In addition to 
the difficulty of a too great flood of light 
we have the tremendous heat that is col- 
lected in summer between the glass ceiling 
and the outer skylight. This has to be 
taken care of by providing thorough ventila- 
tion in this space, which must be high and 
free from obstructions to admit of cleaning. 
Darkness caused by snow lying on a glass 
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roof is taken care of by steam pipes under 
the glass to melt the snow. ‘The “summum 
bonum” has undoubtedly not yet been 
found, but the monitor form of skylight 
with straight or slightly slanting glass sides 
and a solid roof meets many objections. It 
is much more easily rendered stormtight, 
the windows can be opened for ventilation 
in summer, and the objectionable glare 
on the gallery floor is minimized. 

Many interesting things can be done in 
the way of adapting old buildings to museum 
purposes. The easiest type for this is the 
church. In our cities that are so con- 
stantly changing, it often becomes advisable 
for a congregation to move and there are 
frequently abandoned churches to be had, 
often in locations so central as to be very 
desirable for museum uses. If the building 
is of stone or brick and isolated from its 1m- 
mediate neighbors by streets or open ground 
so that the risk from fire is minimized 
and the light adequate, the architectural 
problem is usually an easy one. An office 
for the director can be arranged on one side 
of the door, coat rooms on the other and the 
interior divided into bays according to the 
size of the hall and the material to be ex- 
hibited, while unpacking and storage rooms 
can be provided in the basement. 

The simple brick dwelling houses built 
about 1820 are excellent material for make- 
shift museums. By using the ground floor 
rooms for offices, cloak rooms, unpacking 
rooms and sidelighted galleries, and closing 
up the second and third story windows, tak- 
ing out any floors above the second and 
putting in some form of skylight above, a 
moderate sized house soon becomes an 
excellent museum with a comparatively 
small expense for rebuilding. The dwelling 
house of forty to fifty years ago is un- 
fortunately more commonly used for this 
purpose and is less easily adapted. In 
choosing a building to be made over into a 
museum it is advisable to select one that has 
a very simple plan and as straight lines out- 
side as possible, for the house abounding in 
turrets and gables does not offer free wall 
space for hanging or open floor space for 
cases and circulation of visitors, and an 
elaborate roof is expensive to rebuild or 
replace with skylights. In making over a 
dwelling for museum purposes, it is essential 
to secure a good circuit and to cut down the 
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sources of light so that cross lights may not 
interfere with seeing. 

Should it be necessary to use a wooden 
structure, especial care must be taken that 
the floors are adequately supported and that 
fire risks are reduced by the use of fire 
proofing material on walls and floors, by 
very careful electric wiring and by cutting 
down the number of chimneys in use. 

In many cases the incipient art museum 
is given temporary shelter in the public 
library. If it is possible to avoid adminis- 
trative difficulties this may be a splendid 
arrangement. It has unfortunately too 
often been the job of an overworked librarian 
to look out for the “art gallery” and this 
tends to the collections being arranged and 
then let alone. This creates a static exhibi- 
tion which soon loses the support of the 
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public. A good live “art committee” that 
will take the burden of securing and hanging 
temporary shows helps this situation and 
often solves the problems of both. 

In a very small community where the art 
museum must depend for its support on 
people of moderate incomes, a community 
center with library, museum and _ theatre 
all under one roof is an economical and 
satisfactory arrangement. Such an institu- 
tion is within the grasp of any town in which 
a spirit of service and cooperation is the 
rule. In fact the existence of such a place 
in every town will mean the passing of 
“Main Street,” for it will give impetus and 
objective to every endeavor and provide 
useful work for the intelligent woman, re- 
creation for the man, and inspiration for 
the youth of the community. 


SAINT ELIZABETH’S CHAPEL, WHITEHALL, 
SUDBURY, MASS. 


BY AMY COBURN LYSETH 


F MANY interesting meeting-houses 

and handsome chapels in New England, 
a small place of worship in Massachusetts, 
beyond the marshes of Sudbury, has pre- 
eminence for its unique type and pure 
message. It was conceived by an architect 
of profound religious emotion, whose life, 
attuned to rare, spiritual values, flows 
eloquently into this little chapel at his own 
hearthstone. 

The first glimpse of Whitehall on a week 
day in Summer promises a church of mun- 
dane charm. Then, farther down the 
country road, on a slight elevation, appears 
the spireless, stone chapel above the trees. 
Passing the impressive drive by a modest 
but convenient path, the stranger climbs 
toward it through the woods. Although 
leafage screens all but the plain apse, this 
reminds one of a sturdy, grey tower of 
Carcasonne, mediaeval appears the thick, 
crude masonry and ancient the small, 
round-arched window under curving eaves. 
Although recalling places accessible after a 
thousand years in rural France, its type is 
unfamiliar in rural New England. 

Near the only casement in sight, a bronze 
bell, unprotected from weather, swings from 


a projecting beam. Beside a stone seat, 
thoughtfully placed on the steep path, is 
planted a Calvary, carved with a stark, 
white figure of Our Saviour. Peering through 
the foliage, one now discerns that a gabled, 
low-pitched roof, covering the nave’s severe, 
rectangular walls, merges into the cap of the 
semicircular apse and extends at the north 
over a bit of ell, barely visible. One strolls 
in that direction to study the exterior. 

It proves amazingly rudimentary in all 
features. Windows are few, narrow and 
high. Balancing that first scene is another 
window on the northeast side of the apse. 
The ell, on the north wall, has mere slits for 
lighting, two on a side, one above the other. 
And beyond are two much larger ones on 
this same side. The front of the chapel 
shows a beamed door below a large, round 
window. With this exception, over all the 
lights, the round arch of the Visigoths is 
used. Pieces of rock, irregular in size and 
shape, plastered together, clutch the aper- 
tures, emphasizing in this way the lack of 
jambs and sills. With archaic directness, 
the stone-work, roughly dressed, suggests 
jambs by sheer depth, as around the portal. 
Small flags, with pink flowerets pricking up 
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in their cracks, mark an uneven path to the 
doorstep, a large, stone slab. It is interest- 
ing that reversion to such construction does 
not produce the uncouth, that elimination 
and unadornment leave the chapel still 
dignified without appearmg cumbersome. 
The windows on the south side are three, 
of equal size, two symmetrically related to 
those on the north, and the third balancing 
the ell opposite. 

One returns to the Calvary, not only 
satisfied that this work is structurally sin- 
cere but that, to the least detail, expressive 
of the unfathomed intent of the builder. 
One observes how the curious glass in the 
quaint apse-opening, horny, uneven in size 
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and shape like the masonry, harmonizes 
with it in an original and close way, its 
roughness echoing that of the rock, its 
leading in rounding network, the plastered 
outline of the stones. One grasps, of a 
sudden, as with an artist’s eye, how form 
and texture and line in this limited vista 
seem vitally related. Rounding apse har- 
monizes with rounding hill, roughness of 
wall with roughness of verdure, shadow 
lines of eaves and casement with lines of the 
horizon, opposing upright lines of doughty 
apse with those of cross and tree trunks. 
It is a balanced, proportionate, and unified 
conception. The very leaded glass appears 
organic! 


OLE 
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ARCHED DOORWAY—ENTRANCE TO SAINT ELIZABETH’S CHAPEL 


As only a bit of rare tapestry or carved 
marble attest a work of distinction, so this 
section of chapel indicates the skill and the 
purpose of its maker. 

The stones forming the walls of this 
chapel were seemingly chosen one by one 
for their beauty of texture and color, shell 
pink, sage green, or yellow, as a child picks 
out pebbles on the beach. In truth, they 
were gathered like that from the edge of a 
vanished ocean, for Sudbury rests on a 
terminal moraine. ‘The family of the archi- 
tect was inspired to build their chapel, as 
far as practicable, with the chisel and plaster 
of two laborers around the estate. Stone 
by stone, the sanctuary was constructed 


until the arch over the door was reached. 
Here the parents with their children laid 
the five apex-stones. Even a wee sister 
laid hers by proxy. Below the children’s 
arch swings the door, rich in symbolism. 
The large hinges and door-ring of forged 
iron are designed with the fleurs-de-lys of 
the family arms and the rose of Saint 
Elizabeth, forming leaves and _ double- 
petalled blossoms. In the tympanum over 
the entrance, her emblem is embossed in 
wrought iron, a smaller above a larger 
crown, implying her royal estate both in 
heaven and earth. So this substantial frame 
was cemented with joy, love, and service. 
To the newcomer, the interior may seem 
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smaller than the exterior. One hundred 
students from ‘Thomas Surette’s Summer 
School of Music fill it. Quite as rudimen- 
tary, it may seem, for the stonework, slightly 
finished without, inside projects a jagged 
surface, staining brown the thin whitewash. 
Its tone, also, contrasts bleakly with the 
dark, weathered timbers overhead and with 
the brick floor. Offsetting this impression, 
the Connick glass, casting pastel radiance, 
and the choir-loft, at the left of the apse, 
charm with appropriate quaintness. The 
latter is hemmed in by a wrought-iron rail- 
ing and is lighted by tiny panes. It is 
reached by stairs, so narrow and steep that 
it is droll to think of any rotund body, be it 


musician or base-viol, toiling aloft. The 
door below opens into a sacristy, but one 
with a difference. For although containing 
a chest of precious vestments, stoles and 
chasubles of rich material, stiff and heavy 
with embroidering of long-since quiet hands, 
it invites one to linger, if only to admire a 
treasured, magenta chasuble from Spain. 
The miniature beamed ceiling, the tiny 
windows, the private door, and the pleasant, 
diminutive proportions, suggest a snug cell 
of a happy monk, perhaps designing glorious 
illuminations, or, it may be, a retreat for 
present-day meditation or for communion 
with some noble intimate. 

It is the apse, of course, which focuses 
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attention, firstly by reason of its elegance of 
line and proportion. The sweep of the 
high, round arch at its juncture with the 
nave contrasts gracefully with the angular 
line of the roof and there is agreeably pro- 
portioned space between them. Beside the 
apse, the choir-loft, cut out of the wall, and 
the roof, sweeping down over it, make a 
restful variation in an otherwise symmetrical 
building. Two steps raise the altar and 
reredos above the congregation, and their 
aleove seems heightened by the proportions 
of the two small windows. Lastly, the 
relation of the repeating arch-lines as well 
as of the horizontal and vertical proportions 
of altar, reredos, and windows. 


In the apse is the sixteenth century 
Spanish reredos, a recent acquisition. This 
suits here perfectly. It is decorated with 
paintings and carving in high relief and re- 
splendent with burnished gold. It is about 
eleven feet high, made in three panels, the 
two outer folding inward. These outer 
ones, both divided into three sections, 
illustrate the Passion and Death of Our 
Lord in the realistic Iberian manner. 
Crowned by a carved scroll, the central 
panel is arched with a wide, exuberant border 
of cupid-heads, feathered birds, and fruits, 
almost in the round, vigorous and rhythmic. 
This surrounds an inner panel of gilded 
leather, tooled and painted with floral 
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tracery. Yet this proud altarpiece en- 
shrines and enhances a_ slender, ivory- 


colored crucifix, about two feet high, an inch 
wide, and carved with nicety by Kirchmayer. 

It has gladdened friends to offer various 
gifts here. The frontal, Saint Elizabeth’s 
banner, and two statues, on brackets either 
side of the nave near the apse, are among 
cherished possessions. On the right stands 
the Madonna and Child, painted and win- 
some, but not passive like early work, and, 
opposite this, Saint Elizabeth in fine attire 
bears flowers and cruet. 

Such are some of the gifts binding Saint 
Elizabeth’s to the outside world. 

With the celebration of Mass, the little 
chapel at Whitehall is glorified. When 
amber light from the sconces overhead 
illumines the sanctuary, the vestments of 
the priest, and the warm purity of the altar- 
fall offset by the shadowed reredos, when 
incense perfumes the air, the desire for sensu- 
ous mingled with ascetic piety, is gratified. 
Smaller beauties, too, satisfy hunger for 
tender sentiment. There are the creamy, 
loose-petalled roses tucked beside a flicker- 
ing taper at the feet of Our Lady, and, again, 
they nestle softly against the lower frame of 
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the reredos. Harmonious surroundings stim- 
ulate sensitive perception of externals such 
as the small pools of light, like halos, re- 
flected upon the walls. Fine values of 
light and shade are distinguishable around 
the casements and on the mellow, once cold- 
seeming walls. Shafts of hallowed light 
from the old world glass slant altarward 
where the lustrous reredos but accentuates 
the exquisite and lithe pallor of the cross, 
predominant as a single, white flower 
against a green hillside. Outward form, 
inspiring devotion, retires from conscious- 
ness. The simple externals in this holy 
place become as unobtrusive as that glass 
wall in distant Las Huelgas separating nun 
from laymen before the altar. Here spirit- 
ual reality transcends the material, as the 
cross the reredos. Through the pure medium 
of this chapel, its impelling spiritual quality 
is more vivid than the candle-light. The 
service quiets thoughts of earth. With in- 
toned ritual, the Eucharist Mystery is 
celebrated with the tolling of the humble 
sanctus bell outside on the beam, and finally, 
before kneeling worshippers, the last candle 
is snuffed out solemnly by the hand of the 
builder as an ““Amen”’ that is said. 


LEOPOLD BAILLOT, WOOD CARVER 


BY FRANCES LIVINGSTON SUTHERLAND 


eee BAILLOT, furniture wood 
carver of Grand Rapids, was born in 
historic Florence. He was reared in the en- 
vironment of art. Here he breathed the 
atmosphere of Donate.lo, of Michael Angelo 
and of other famous sculptors of that superb 
city. 

In Italy I was told that there are three 
professions from which to choose—art, opera, 
and the sea. Mr. Baillot chose the first. 

To the apprentice system of Europe the 
world is indebted for much of ite art. Ac- 
cording to the custom of his country, Mr. 
Baillot was apprenticed as a boy and worked 
under Professor Morini at the Academy of 
Florence. For five years each morning he 
studied design and each afternoon applied 
this knowledge in the shop. In this way 
he cultivated intellectual, manual and aes- 
thetic senses. Because the city of Florence 


supported this academy, the fee for admit- 
tance was reduced to a minimum, which 
made attendance for those interested along 
these lines possible. 

With this foundation it is evident that Mr. 
Baillot has a good knowledge of drawing, 
modelling and design, and, further, he is 
something of a sculptor, an accomplishment 
which is requisite for wood carving. A board 
or a block of wood is much more to him than 
mere lumber or kindling for the grate. He 
immediately visions the possibilities in a 
fine piece of wood, and in a twinkling of the 
mind’s eye he sees it carved and set to its 
greatest advantage for the place it is to 
occupy; then with a few bold strokes of the 
pencil—mere suggestions of the design he 
has in mind—he begins with his tools secur- 
ing accurate results, astounding to one not 
chisel-trained. 


LEOPOLD BAILLOT, WOOD CARVER 


When but a boy in Florence he made a 
pair of attractive cabinets the proportions of 
which are as varied and as exquisite as 
“The Lily of Florence,” as Ruskin called 
Giotto’s tower. Not only are the panels 
in the foreground of different lengths but 
each design is different in the subject treated, 
giving great variety to the composition. The 
delicate workmanship of this piece is a 
splendid example of Italian renaissance carv- 
ing. It is especially charming in its lace- 
like design, which is full of grace and rhythm. 

To the Wood Carvers’ Exhibits in Grand 
Rapids Mr. Baillot has contributed many 
noteworthy Italian renaissance pieces. His 
“bird panel,” a sculptural ornament, made 
of a solid piece of bass-wood, was an 
excellent example of the degree to which 
balance, harmony and rhythm can be ex- 
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A PAINTING 
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pressed in wood. This panel was conceded 
to be his masterpiece. 

Mr. Baillot came from Italy to Grand 
Rapids when he was twenty-two years of 
age and since then has been employed as a 
carver in one of the highest grade factories 
of that city. He is recognized by The 
Grand Rapids Wood Carvers’ Association 
as their greatest carver, a distinction of no 
mean value in this able group. 

I shall remember this accomplished and 
quiet gentleman whose home I was privileged 
to visit, because his work was also his play. 
He has expressed himself just for the love of 
it in the making of an individual home, where 
chairs, tables, clocks, lamps, statuettes and 
picture frames—all his handiwork, done in 
his leisure moments—have not only aesthetic 
charm but interpret the man himself. 


ROBERT H. NISBET 
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ART AND THE CHILD 


“We are making life more expensive, but 
have we made it deeper or fuller?” asks 
Albert W. Barker of the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, public schools in an admirable article 
on “The Place of Art in the Educational 
Life of the Child,” published in a summer 
number of School and Society. It is through 
the medium of art, Mr. Barker believes, that 
life may be made deeper and fuller, and it is 
the business of the educators—the “trustees 
and guardians of civilization’”—to deter- 
mine what part of the child’s inheritance of 
the great tradition is most essential to 
his welfare. He defines education as a 
means to two ends—to learn how to make 
satisfactory contacts with the rest of man- 
kind, and how to make the most out of 
life itself. The child is, he claims, like any 
“valiant human soul,” inherently akin to the 
great romanticists, but above all to the 
discoverer, the explorer, the actor and the 
artist. The child mind, with its eager love 
of mystery and tales of wonder, is ready to 


reach out and grasp the great drama of 
reality, but he suggests that modern educa- 
tion tends to tear away the veil and to estab- 
lish the whole system on the basis of regard 
—the basis of buying and selling. “‘Shall 
there,” he asks, “be no geography except 
industrial geography, no biology except in 
the service of hygiene, no chemistry but that 
of soap-making and no physics of star- 
spectra but only for the wiring of the door 
bell? Shall there be no spiritual life, no 
personal life?” 

In reply he says: “By all means let us 
teach something of the art that makes a 
vocation, a good deal about the art that 
means home decoration and the choice of 
clothes and furniture, but by no means let 
the child pass through its years of mystery 
and wonder without having looked on color 
and shapes for the sake of the loveliness of 
their beauty and in the hope that some- 
thing of that experience may continue to 
echo in the prosaic years to follow. This 
means that we shall hang some good pic- 
tures (not merely pictures of good things) 
on the walls of the school room and shall 
not talk too much about them. It means 
that when we think about furniture we shall 
not let the question of possible ownership 
narrow our experience nor permit the 
factories of Grand Rapids to block our hori- 
zon, nor the mills of Kensington to shut out 
the view of the looms of Persia. It will mean 
that later, when we pick out the few things 
that we ourselves may own or make, we will 
choose as one chooses when he reads or 
writes what he must, but with the verse of 
Dante or Shakespeare sounding in his ear. 
It will mean that the experience of beauty 
as a mark of excellence has been enlarged 
by many contacts, contacts that stretch far 
beyond vocational use or domestic fitness, 
that reach out through past and present to 
establish the high-water marks of human 
achievement and so enrich the personal life 
that the life shall in fact be more than meat 
and the body than raiment.” 

How wise, indeed, is this pronouncement; 
how well it would be if it could find universal 
acceptance and practice. How much of the 
bloom of art has been rubbed off for both 
the child and the adult by foolish talk about 
it. How impossible it is to acquire a love of 
art save through actual contact; how abso- 
lutely uncommercial the real love of art is. 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR MUSEUM 
WORKERS 


The American Association of Museums 
has lately printed in pamphlet form a “‘Code 
of Ethics for Museum Workers,” being the 
report of a committee of the Association 
which was adopted at its most recent annual 
meeting held in St. Louis in May, 1925. By 
way of introduction the following state- 
ments are made: “‘Museums, in the broadest 
sense, are institutions which hold their 
possessions in trust for mankind and for the 
future welfare of the race. Their value is 
in direct proportion to the service they 
render the emotional and intellectual life of 
the people. The life of the museum worker, 
whether he be an humble laborer or a re- 
sponsible trustee, is essentially one of ser- 
vice. His conduct rests on a three-fold 
ethical basis—devotion to the cause he 
serves, faith in the unselfish motives of his 
co-workers, and honor based on a high sense 
of justice as the controlling motive of his 
thoughts and actions.” Then follows an 
elaboration under the following headings: 
Relations of Museums to the Public; Re- 
lations between Museums; Relations of the 
Director to the Trustees; Relations of the 
Director to the Staff; Relations of the Staff 
to the Director; and Relations between 
Members of the Staff. Leading place is 
given under these headings to a paragraph 
on courtesy. 

It is a wise and well-compiled code— 
short enough to be memorized, long enough 
to cover every need. There is nothing in it 
to which everyone, it would seem, might not 
subscribe, and so logical is it that one must 
wonder why its compilation and publication 
should have been necessary; one would sup- 
pose that such a code were a matter of 
course. Courtesy, ideals of service, integ- 
rity in business dealings, loyalty, sincerity, 
fairness and charity would seem to be the 
attributes of museum work, in fact of any 
social system or any civilized society, which 
might be taken for granted rather than 
codified and legalized. How far have we 
departed from the ideals of civilization, how 
ill have we used our heritage and tradition, 
how poorly have we misunderstood educa- 
tion if these matter-of-course rules of con- 
duct must be taught to adults or enforced 
by rule. 
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NOTES 


Several summer exhibitions, 
in addition to those already 
noted in these columns, 
opened in August in New 
England and New York. 

The Art Association of Rockport, Mass., 
opened its fifth annual with a reception on 
August 5. Fifty-eight works of art, oil and 
water-color paintings and_ black-and-white 
were shown. Among the exhibitors were 
Harry Leith-Ross, Theresa Bernstein, W. 
Lester Stevens, Tom P. Barnett, Aldro T. 
Hibbard and William Meyerowitz. 

The second of this summer’s exhibitions 
at Woodstock, New York, was much larger 
than the first, and included work by many of 
the leading conservatives who contributed 
nothing to the first show. In both were 
predominant works by artists of acknowl- 
edged reputation, as there were fewer 
students in the colony than usual. Birge 
Harrison, John F. Carlson, Charles Rosen 
and Alfred Hutty were among the artists 
represented. 

Landscapes were most numerous in the 
twenty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
Lyme, Conn., Art Association which opened 
August 1, with 285 paintings by 45 artists. 
Lydia Longacre was the sole miniaturist 
among the exhibitors, who included also 
Edward Volkert, Charles Bittinger, Bruce 
Crane, H. Van Buren Magonigle, Ivan G. 
Olinsky, Henry R. Poore, William S. Robin- 
son, Percival Rosseau and Robert Vonnoh. 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh was the only contrib- 
uting sculptor. 

The Kent, Conn., Art Association held its 
third annual exhibition by members at the 
Memorial Library, August 22 to September 
7, every afternoon and evening. A small 
admission fee, including afternoon tea, was 
charged for the benefit of the library. The 
paintings, black-and-white work and sculp- 
ture, some of the latter having been placed 
in the library grounds, were the work of nine 
artists, Rex Brasher, Eliot Clark, William 
McKillip, F. Luis Mora, C. Laurence Nelson, 
Spencer Nichols, Robert Nisbet, W. D. 
Paddock and Frederick J. Waugh. 

The seventeenth annual exhibition at 
Stockbridge, Mass., opened at the Casino 
the latter part of August with the Varnish- 
ing Day reception, attended by many 
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artists and members of the summer colony. 

Presiding at the tea tables were Mrs. Dan- 
iel Chester French and Mrs. Carl A. De 
Gersdorff, daughter of the late Frederic 
Crowninshield, landscape and mural artist, 
who was one of the founders of the Stock- 
bridge exhibition. 

More than fifty paintings, bronzes and 
marbles, valued at $200,000, were sent by 
the Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York, the president of which, Walter L. 
Clark, is a summer resident of Stockbridge. 

Among the exhibitors were Mrs. William 
Penn Cresson, daughter of Daniel Chester 
French, Mrs. John C. Johansen, Malvina 
Hoffman, Lydia Field Emmet, Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, Harriet Frishmuth and others. 

The exhibition remained open until 
September 14. Daniel Chester French, Mrs. 
Cresson, Lydia Field Emmet and Matilda A. 
Brownell, Augustus Lukeman and Walter 
Nettleton composed the committee in charge. 

A popular voting contest with first and 
second prizes of $100 and $50 respectively 
for the two most popular paintings was the 
new feature of the annual exhibition of the 
Marblehead (Mass.) Arts Association, held 
in American Legion Hall during August and 
September. It was said that Frank Ma- 
comber, president of the association, was 
the donor of the prizes, although they were 
given anonymously. 

The association council offered another 
prize of $25 for the best etching, making the 
decision itself upon artistic merit. 

An average of 340 visitors a day viewed 
the exhibition. 


A Museum Extension Plan 


MUSEUM for the art department of 
EXTENSION IN the public schools has been 
THE PuBLIC formulated by Albert W. 


Barker, Director of Art 
Education in the schools of 
Wilmington, Del., and is soon to be tried out 
in that city. Realizing the impossibility of 
ever putting into operation, on account of 
the accommodation problem, what would, 
in his opinion, be the ideal plan for art 
study—i.e., to have all the classes of every 
public school, primary and secondary, do 
their work in a Museum of Fine and Applied 
Art—Mr. Barker proposes what most nearly 
approaches it. For the sake of explicitness 
the plan is based upon conditions in Wil- 
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mington, where about 15,000 pupils are 
enrolled in 32 schools. The plan is as 
follows: 

“4, Thirty-two groups of museum ma- 
terial are to be assembled, correlated and 
catalogued. Each group will be placed in 
the art room of a school . . for a half 
term and will then be transferred to another 
school, each school thus receiving in turn all 
32 groups of material. 

*B, Each of the thirty- co groups of mu- 
seum material would illustrate 

(1) A technique or type of product; 
e.g., pottery, rugs, etc., or 

**(2) A period; e.g., Colonial American, or 

(3) A characteristic national art; e.g., 
Japanese Art. 

“CO. Each of the thirty-two groups of 
museum material would consist of 

“(a) A few authentic and characteristic 
examples. 

*(b) Numerous photographs, color-prints 
or casts of suitable size for classroom display. 

“(c) Numerous small cuts, photographs, 
etc., mounted on standard 4” by 6” cata- 
logue cards, for desk use. 

“These groups would cost probably about 
$150 each, as a minimum for effective use 

The labor of assembling and_pre- 
paring would be considerable but could be 
carried out on a routine basis, and in all 
probability the Public Library would furn- 
ish some material and assistance. 

“A plan of simple graded technical exer- 
cises in drawing and design, such as we have 
already in operation, would be based wholly 
upon the museum group. 

“ . At least one theme in rite English 
Department should be based on it (the mu- 
seum group). At all times the best work of 
the classes should be on exhibition on the 
walls of the room.” 


The Twentieth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by 
American Artists opened at 
the City Art Museum on 
September 15. It includes about one 
hundred paintings hung in single line in four 
galleries and represents as nearly as possible 
the characteristics and variety of work by 
painters from all sections of the United 
States. A selection was made, as is the 
custom, from similar exhibitions in other 
museums, and nineteen paintings by St. 
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Louis artists were chosen by a Chicago jury 
with Carl Krafft chairman. The American 
Show, as it is called, held near the end of 
September and during the first three weeks 
in October, is usually one of the most popu- 
lar of the year and marks the opening of the 
art season in St. Louis. 

Commencing October 2 and continuing 
through the year, the “Museum Hour for 
Grown Persons” will be a feature of the 
Educational Department’s activity. The 
Museum Hour was initiated last summer and 
brought an attendance of four hundred and 
fifty for the series of ten talks announced by 
the department. They were given in the 
sculpture hall, after which the galleries 
containing the objects under discussion 
were visited. Interest in the collections was 
well sustained despite the mopping of brows, 
and the attendance large enough to make a 
regular series of talks for adults advisable. 
A programme based on the permanent col- 
lections in the galleries was prepared and 
distributed, likewise the programme for the 
Children’s Story Hours which start on 
October 3. On the cover of this programme 
is reproduced the Gothic wood carving of 
St. Louis of France, for whom the city was 
named, and who is the subject of the first 
story hour. 

An exhibition of pictorial photography by 
Dr. George Richter, sponsored by the Mis- 
sourl Photographic Society of which he is 
president, was on display in the Art Room 
of the Public Library from August 10 to 
September 10. A feature of this exhibition 
was the carefully worded descriptions of 
methods accompanying each group of the 
various types of work. This exhibition is 
held annually at the Library. 

Katheryn E. Cherry served on the jury 
of ten for the North Shore Art Association’s 
exhibition held in Gloucester from July 11 
to September 6. She was _ represented 
therein by “Fish, Fruit and Flowers” and 
“Dahlias.”” Florence Ver Steeg, another 
St. Louis painter, was represented also by 
two paintings, “Dahlias” and “Lady in 
Blue.” 

September was the homing month for St. 
Louis artists. They returned from all 
quarters of the United States and abroad. 
The opening exhibition of the St. Louis 
Artists’ Guild, of summer sketches by mem- 
bers, bids fair to be an exceptionally interest- 


ing one in one point at least, the variety of 
places portrayed. 
M. P. 


The first anniversary of the 

THE HOUSTON Houston Museum of Fine 

MUSEUM or Arts, May 1, 1925, coin- 

FINE ARTS cided with the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the Houston 

Art League, and a summary of the year’s 

activities was embodied in the report of the 

director, James Chillman, Jr., presented at 
the annual meeting on May 25. 

Thirty-five exhibitions, which included 
two of prints and etchings, one of architec- 
ture, one of sculpture and one of children’s 
work, the balance being of paintings, were 
held during the fiscal year. A small gallery 
in the Museum was devoted to independent 
art, being available for a period of two 
weeks to any artist without the requirement 
of his submission of work to a museum jury. 
Twelve exhibitions were held therein. 

Forty-three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five persons visited the Museum, 
over 90 per cent of this number having been 
individuals who came of their own volition. 
The remainder were classes of school chil- 
dren and study groups of adults. 

Special features arranged for the children 
comprised a Saturday morning study hour, 
inaugurated last autumn, which is to be con- 
tinued this season; and a course of ten talks 
on pictures and their making, conducted by 
Miss Stella Shurtleff during the spring. In 
January two children’s groups gave demon- 
strations in the making of wood cuts, etch- 
ings, designs and drawings. A Children’s 
Pageant on the Museum lawn to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Houston Art League was the most 
interesting event of the year, from the 
publie’s viewpoint. This pageant was com- 
posed of groups drawn from the public and 
private schools, from the Catholic, Hebrew 
and Protestant faiths, and from national 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, ete. 

A course of six lectures for adults on the 
history of furniture by Dorothy Dawes 
Chillman was held during November and 
December. 

Various organizations and clubs held 
meetings in the Museum building during the 
year. The South Texas Chapter of the 
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THIS PAINTING, WHICH WAS MADE FOR THE U. S. NAVY, IS BEING REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOR, AND A COPY IS 
TO BE PLACED IN EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN THE UNITED STATES, IN CONNECTION WITH A DRIVE TO RAISE FUNDS 


FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE OLD VESSEL, WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1797. 


THE PAINTING SHOWS THE SHIP AS 


SHE APPEARED IN 1812 


American Institute of Architects met there 
regularly, as did the Girls’ Musical Club, 
which last February inaugurated a Music 
Hour, held every Thursday. 

A chapter of the D. A. R. donated a show- 
case; the local chapter of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has undertaken to furnish 
a room in the building’s new wings when 
they may be erected. Five hundred folding 
chairs were purchased with a fund raised by 
the Membership Committee. The Museum 
also has the use of a piano, installed by the 
Girls’ Musical Club, and of six exhibition 
screens constructed by the architects. 


The John Herron Art In- 
stitute of Indianapolis has 
lately received a parcel of 
property by the will of Mrs. 
Anna Delzell Hughes. Now 
under a ninety-nine-year lease, this property 
will yield a steady income, which will 
amount at the end of that time to more than 
a quarter of a million, and which is to be 
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used for the purchase of paintings and the 
aid of women students otherwise financially 
unable to attend the art school. It is the 
intention of the Institute to use the avail- 
able funds at first for aiding women stu- 
dents. This bequest is to be known as the 
Martha Delzell Memorial Fund, having 
been left im memory of Mrs. Hughes’ 
mother. 

Two water colors by American artists 
have been added to the permanent collec- 
tion of the John Herron Art Institute from 
a new fund known as the Mary Milliken 
Fund, given for the purpose of purchasing 
water colors by living American artists. 
These paintings, the first accessions through 
this fund, are “The Old Saw Mill” by 
Chauncey F. Ryder, which took the Salma- 
gundi prize in New York City last season, 
and “Rising Mallards” by Frank W. Benson. 

The teacher training department of the 
John Herron Art Institute has become 
affiliated with two universities: Indiana at 
Bloomington and Butler at Indianapolis. 
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According to the arrangements with the 
former, students at the John Herron School 
will be given credits which will be accepted 
on the degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
university’s school of education. Faculty 
members of Indiana university give academic 
work in the Herron school buildings. In 
the connections with Butler, a degree of 
fine arts may be given a student upon 
recommendation of the faculties of the two 
schools. The Indiana state department of 
public instruction has accredited these 
arrangements. 

An exhibition of oil paintings and pastels 
by Indiana artists was held in the new me- 
morial building at the Culver Military 
Academy, August 16 to 23. It was a sequel 
to the literary day held at the school last 
spring under auspices of the Indiana Literary 
League and the Indiana Society of Chicago 
as a culmination of contests in poetry, essay, 
etc., held among high school and college 
students of the state. Leading painters 
from the Indianapolis, Richmond and Brown 
county groups were invited to send exhibits, 
and J. R. MacLean, director of the John 
Herron Art Institute, sent a circuit exhibi- 
tion. The art committee of the Indiana 
Society of Chicago cooperated in promoting 
this exhibition. 

A commission to paint 63 portraits of 
Culver men killed in the war, to be hung in 
the Gold Star room at the Military Academy, 
has been given to Hugh M. Poe by Gen. 
L. R. Gignilliat, head of the Academy, who 
was impressed by the young artist’s work in 
the Hoosier salon in Chicago last spring. 
The photographs now hanging in the Gold 
Star room will serve as models for the 
paintings which are to replace them. 

The Hoosier salon is to be repeated next 
spring under the auspices of the Daughters 
of Indiana. It will open March 8, 1926, in 
the Marshall Field Galleries, Chicago. 


The Newark Museum has 


MODERN recently made a_ second 
APPLIED ART appeal for appreciation and 
AND THE — support of modern Ameri- 
NEWARK can applied art products, in 
MUSEUM a circular which is being 
sent out to numerous manu- 

facturers and distributors. In it is re- 


printed a preliminary inquiry by John Cotton 
Dana, Director, which was widely distrib- 
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uted over two years ago, and abstracts of 
endorsements received from directors of 
museums and art associations, and from 
other leaders in the field of art. 

If sufficient interest is aroused among 
manufacturers and others, it is purposed to 
form a permanent national organization 
among craftsmen, artists, manufacturers and 
distributors, designers, artisans and other 
workers, for the advancement of art in 
industry. 

A committee in charge of the preliminary 
inquiry includes the following members: 
Margaret Coult, head of the English depart- 
ment of the Barringer High School, Newark; 
Edgar H. Cahill, a writer on art subjects; 
Chester R. Hoag, Louis Bamberger and 
Arthur F. Egner, president, treasurer and 
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chairman of the executive committee, re- 
spectively, of the Newark Museum Asso- 
ciation; and Dr. C. R. Richards, Director 
of the Industrial Museum Survey. 


One of the large New York 

COMPETITIONS department stores, Lord & 

Taylor, has instituted, in 

commemoration of their centennial in Febru- 

ary, 1926, a competition for a symbol which 

shall interpret the spirit of retailing. Four- 
teen prizes totaling $3,000 are offered. 

The contest, which is under the joint 
auspices of Lord & Taylor and the Art 
Directors Club of New York, is open with- 
out restriction to designers, painters, sculp- 
tors, architects and illustrators, not only to 
those of professional standing but to art 
students as well. Each contestant may 
submit from one to three designs. 

The Jury of Award will be composed of 
Robert W. de Forest, J. Monroe Hewlett, 
Heyworth Campbell, Royal Cortissoz, Jules 
Guerin, Paul Manship; Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, president of Lord & Taylor; William J. 
Beauley, Art Director of Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx; Joseph Hawley Chapin, Art Direc- 
tor, Scribner's Magazine; John De Vries, 
Art Director, Olmstead, Terrin & Leffing- 
well; Dr. John H. Finley of the New York 
Times; and Walter Whitehead, President, 
Art Directors Club. 

The competition closes October 15, and 
the decision will be announced one month 
later. Further particulars can be had by 
addressing the Centennial Contest Depart- 


ment of Lord & Taylor, New York City. 


The Fairmount Park Art Association has 
offered a prize of $500 for a work in sculpture 
suitable for permanent erection out of doors, 
to be shown at the 1926 Annual Exhibition 
of Oils and Sculpture at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

This prize will be awarded by a committee 
of five persons, appointees of the presidents 
of the following organizations: the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, National 
Sculpture Society, Philadelphia chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
Fairmount Park Commission, and the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association. 

The prize will not be awarded should the 
committee deem no work worthy of it. But 
if the award be made, the first opportunity 
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to purchase the winning work shall belong 
to the Fairmount Park Art Association. 

Three scholarships for this season, each 
carrying a year’s tuition, in painting, sculp- 
ture and music, have been given by the 
Master Institute of United Arts and Corona 
Mundi, International Art Center, to the 
Southwest Chautauqua movement. Its pres- 
ident, Mrs. William Bacon of Dallas, Texas, 
is to select the jury of award. 

Several of the directors of Corona Mundi 
and the Master Institute of United Arts 
were in Sulphur Springs this summer to aid 
the inauguration of the Chautauqua’s first 
season. <A collection of old and modern 
masters was exhibited throughout the ses- 
sion, at the expense of Corona Mundi, and 
the Institute contributed a number of art 
programs to the lectures. 

The Institute teaches every branch of art. 
Rockwell Kent, Deems Taylor, Stark Young, 
Claude Bragdon, Robert Milton and others 
are among its lecturers. Many scholarships 
are open to those unable otherwise to study 
because of lack of funds. 


The Art-in-Trades Club of 


COMPETITION New York announces a 
FOR competition for an original 
WALL-PAPER wall-paper design, open to 
DESIGN all architects, artists, deco- 


rators, designers and stu- 
dents resident in the United States. 

A first prize of $1,000 and two honorable 
mentions of $200 and $100 respectively will 
be awarded through the courtesy of Mr. 
Robert Griffin, of whom the winning designs 
are to become the property. The Robert 
Griffin Company reserves the right to make 
any necessary modifications in these designs. 

Designs are requested for a wall-paper to 
be used in the living room of a moderate 
sized, detached, suburban dwelling with a 
medium natural light exposure. Each com- 
petitor may submit two. All designs must 
be delivered between February 15 and 20, 
1926, to George E. Clark, secretary of the 
Exhibition Committee, Art-in-Trades Club, 
34 Kast 38th Street, New York City, from 
whom additional information may be ob- 
tained. 

Prizes will be awarded on March 1, 1926, 
and designs submitted to the competition 
will be on exhibition until March 20. 

The Art-in-Trades Club, the membership 
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of which includes over five hundred archi- 
tects, craftsmen, decorators, designers, edu- 
cators, manufacturers, museum representa- 
tives, painters, sculptors and writers has 
for nineteen years been active in furthering 
the objects of the Club which are as follows: 

“To bring into association men engaged 
in or interested in the Arts and Art Trades 
for mutual advancement and study; to 
study the principles of art as applied to 
trades connected with the decoration and 
furnishing of buildings; to harmonize com- 
mercial activity with the growing art ten- 
dencies of the present time; to foster feeling 
and taste for art expression in general; and 
to strengthen the natural bond between 
those thus allied by fellowship and a com- 
munity of interests.” 

This competition is timely in view of the 
fact that there have recently returned from 
Europe members of the United States Official 
Delegation to the Exposition Des Arts 
Decoratifs at Paris, who were appointed by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
and many of whom are identified with the 
Art-in-Trades Club. 

These representatives unofficially report 
that a survey of the Exposition indicates a 
definite movement on the part of the ex- 
hibiting nations toward the creation and 
appreciation of new and experimental types 
of design expressive of the needs of modern 
civilization. 

The Art-in-Trades Club is of the convic- 
tion that here in our own country, there is 
manifest in those industries where art is a 
factor, a feeling that individual and national 
expression rather than the exact reproduc- 
tions of period art should be the goal. 


The Art Center of New 


MORE York announces a second 
SCULPTURE national small sculpture 
IN SOAP competition for professional 


and student sculptors, em- 
ploying white soap as a medium, for prizes 
presented by Procter and Gamble. 

The awards will be made by a jury of 
nationally known sculptors on December 1 
at a private view and reception at the Art 
Center. There will be separate groups of 
prizes for professional and student sculptors. 
The three professional prizes are $500, $200, 
and $100 respectively, and two Honorable 
Mentions. The student prizes are divided 
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into two groups: senior prizes for those be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-one years of age, 
$75, $50, and $25 and two Honorable Men- 
tions; and junior prizes for those under 
fifteen years of age, $25, $15, and $10 and 
two Honorable Mentions. 

All work submitted must be received, all 
charges prepaid, by November 2, by W. S 
Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd Street, 
New York City. Further information can 
be obtained from Miss Blanche A. Byerley 
at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York. 

A circuit tour for a selected group of these 
works in soap will be arranged. The group 
will be lent to museums throughout the 
country, for two weeks’ exhibition at each 
place. 

The Board of Directors of the Art Center 
recently announced that through the gener- 
osity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., an 
annual gift of $10,000 for three years had 
been granted for the salary of a director; 
and that Mr. Alon Bement, for five years 
director of the Maryland Institute of Balti- 
more, had been appointed to this position. 
He will enter upon his new duties Novem- 
ber 1. 

The Art Center is now engaged in raising 
a $700,000 Endowment Fund. 


The European Section of 
THE the International Exhibi- 
CARNEGIE — tion to be held at the Car- 
INTERNATIONAL negie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
October 15 to December 6, 
will be shown later in the winter at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York, the 
Art Club of Philadelphia, and the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. This will be the first 
year that the entire foreign section will be 
shown intact in New York and other cities 
outside of Pittsburgh. 

It will be the first exhibition since the be- 
ginning of the World War in 1914 that will 
include groups of paintings from Germany 
and Austria. It will also be the first Car- 
negie International since the war that will 
have on the Jury of Award a European other 
than a French or English artist. That 
juryman will be Anglada y Camarasa, the 
brilliant painter of Spain, who will come on 
his first trip to the United States for the 
occasion. 

The exhibition this year will be more 
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comprehensive than heretofore, compre- 
hending work by artists from twelve Euro- 
pean nations, each shown as a separate 
entity. Of these, the largest European 
section will be from England, wherein such 
fine artists will be represented as John, 
Orpen, McEvoy, Paul Nash, Philpot, and 
Ernest Proctor. 

Interest will, however, probably center on 
the German section, because for over ten 
years little has been known of the actual 
artistic product of that country. 

“German art,” writes Mr. Saint-Gaudens, 
‘especially that which most typically repre- 
sents the German modern idea, may not be 
understood wholly in the United States, since 
the painters considered important in Ger- 
many lay relatively little emphasis on creat- 
ing decorations to adorn a space, or to delight 
the eye. ‘Their aim is rather to express, in 
what they feel are vivid flashes of imagina- 
tion, the ideas and emotions of the socie- 
ty around them. ‘These emotions are espe- 
cially strange to the American point of view, 
because of the violence of German mental 
life during the past ten years, and because 
of the fact that Germany has lived in what 
virtually amounts to national imprison- 
ment.” 

Among the German artists who will 
exhibit are men of the calibre of Lieberman 
of the older school, Corinth of the milder 
radicals, and Slevogt of the impressionistic 
period, followed by others of a more ad- 
vanced type, such as Kirchner. Von Stuck, 
whose paintings are well known in this 
country, despite the fact that they have not 
been seen here for many years, is also 
sending. 

Aside from these countries, Italy, Spain 
and Sweden occasion an obvious interest. 
Not only will Italy be represented by such 
of its more widely known men as Tito and 
Mancini, but by others of the younger school, 
among whom are Casorati and Carena, in 
the advanced sections, and Romagnoli, who 
won the second prize in Carnegie Institute 
last year. 

Spain also provides a modern art of im- 
portance in Europe. Zuloaga is widely 
known in the United States. Anglada y 
Camarasa has long held a high continental 
reputation for brilliance of work. Other 
painters, such men as the Zubiaurre brothers, 
Lopez Mesquite, Guterrez-Solana, are al- 
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ready recognized as of first importance 
outside their own land. 

These national groups are gathered to 
show the various directions which art 
follows in the individual nations, without 
any desire on the part of the organizers to 
instruct the public as to what they should 
or should not like. The aim of the organ- 
izers has been to seek the important art of 
each country according to that country’s 
own notion of importance, in order to satisfy 
a genuine curiosity on the part of our lovers 
of modern art as to what exists in the world 
abroad today. For example, the art best 
known in Spain today is academic, whereas 
the art best known in Germany is radical; 
consequently, these national sections will 
exhibit these tendencies. 

The American section will consist of 130 
paintings. 

The Garden Club of Allegheny County 
will give a prize of $500 to be awarded for 
the best painting of flowers or gardens in the 
Exhibition. In giving it, the Club desires 
to call attention to the opportunities for 
subjects which artists will find in gardens 
and, moreover, to encourage people in 
general to make gardens that will be worthy 
of the best efforts of artists. 

The Jury of Award, which is to meet in 
Pittsburgh on September 25, will make the 
award for the Garden Club Prize as well as 
for the others. They are as follows: First 
Prize, $1,500; Second, $1,000; Third, $500; 
First Honorable Mention, $300. 


The Denver Garden Club 
has been engaged recently 
in a drive against the bill- 
board nuisance. Its com- 
mittee on restriction called a meeting the 
end of July to which were invited various 
other organizations. Several companies in 
the state have either taken down their signs 
or have signified their intention of so doing 
in the near future. 

The Denver Motor Club through its 
monthly magazine conducted a “straw 
vote” upon the question of outdoor advertis- 
ing, the result of which has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of restriction. 

An exhibition of Birger Sandzen’s paint- 
ings, woodcuts, lithographs and water colors 
was shown at Chappell House during 
August. A reception in honor of the artist 
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was given on the evening of August 19. 
Objects representing many classes of fine 
and applied arts were shown in the art ex- 
hibition of the Colorado State Fair, at 
Pueblo, September 19 to 25. About 20,000 
people view this exhibition each year. 

The Chappell School of Art conducted a 
summer school at Santa Fe from June 15 
to September 15. This was the first year 
this noted art center of the southwest has 
had such an institution. The Chappell 
School made its headquarters in the Chapel 
School, a remodeled church building in 
lower San Francisco Street, and enrolled 
pupils from five different states. B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, a member of the Santa Fe art 
colony, headed the school’s faculty, which 
gave instruction in painting from life models 
in the studio and outdoor sketching. There 
was also a class in Southwestern Indian Art, 
conducted by Kenneth M. Chapman of the 
staff of the School of American Research. 
This class met at the Art Museum, where 
the students had access to the library and the 
unique collections of the Museum and the 
Historical Society. In addition, there was 
a course of ten lectures by local artists and 
Ernest L. Blumenschein of Taos. These 
lectures covered many phases of art, from 
that of the prehistoric cliff dwellers down to 
the tendencies of modern art, and were held 
either at the studio or the Museum, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject. They were 
attended by many besides the students. 


Statistics are not always 
entertaining reading, but 
the following gave a graphic 
picture of the vast activ- 
ities of the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
in the truest sense of the word is an institu- 
tion for the people, by the people. During 
the year 1924 there were 280 lectures and 
musicals held in Fullerton Hall, with an 
attendance of 101,445. In the Club Room 
of the museum, a separate hall seating 200 
persons, there were held 108 meetings 
attended by clubs and associations affiliated 
with the Art Institute. There were 25,041 
listeners to the Sunday popular concerts 
given by the Art Institute Ensemble, under 
the direction of George Dasch, and 1,766 in 
attendance at the regular Tuesday concerts 
by members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Lorado Taft generously gave 
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33 lectures on sculpture in Fullerton Hall, 
attended by 14,146 persons, an average of 
428 at each lecture. On the subject of 
Interior Decoration, 33 lectures were given, 
attended by 11,895 persons. Mrs. Mary 
Hess Buehr, lecturer for school children 
under the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, gave talks directly from the exhibits in 
the galleries to 6,373 public school pupils. 
The Sales Department sold 493 prints and 
etchings, 111 paintings, 16 pieces of sculp- 
ture, and 102 other objects of art. 

The new Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Theatre of Dramatic Arts in the northeast 
wing of the Art Institute, is to open October 
20. Thomas Wood Stevens, in charge of 
this department, conferred with the donors, 
Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman, at 
Westport, Conn., this summer, and decided 
upon the opening date and program of 
dedication. The first performance in the 
new theatre will be given October 22 by 
the repertory company, which will give 
performances three nights a week thereafter. 
During the week of September 21, candidates 
for admission to the dramatic school will be 
examined and about 20 chosen to form the 
studio group No. 2. A book of the plays 
written by Mr. Stevens is to be issued. 

Special exhibitions at the Art Institute 
which opened since the middle of July and 
until the 13th of September include: Russian 
paintings by L. N. Brailousky; decorative 
paintings by Jessie Arms Botke and land- 
scapes by Cornelius Botke of California; 
miniature portraits, landscapes, still life and 
figure studies by Anna Lynch of Chicago; 
paintings of scenes principally around Sau- 
gatuck, Mich., by Frederick F. Fursman, 
director of the Saugatuck Summer School; 
landscapes and portrait studies by Welling- 
ton J. Reynolds; paintings of the West, of 
Spain and Corsica, by William Owen, Jr.; 
and sculpture comprising 51 small pieces, 
figures carved from wood by Charles Haag. 

A painting by Murillo, “The Immaculate 
Conception with the Mirror,” has been lent 
to the Art Institute by Mr. DeWitt V. 
Hutchins of Los Angeles. The virgin is 
shown as a life-size figure, hands folded 
meekly across her breast, and she is draped 
in a blue mantle and flowing white robe which 
covers her feet. One of the cherubs in the 
lower right-hand corner of the painting holds 
a mirror, which gives the picture its name. 
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The Teacher Training Classes of the 
Summer School of the Art Institute closed 
on August 14 after a six weeks’ session with 
the largest attendance on record. 

The American Red Cross in Chicago has 
offered to the students of the Art Institute 
school and the Academy of Fine Arts, two 
prizes, $35 and $15 respectively, for the best 
two designs for car cards simply designed, 
for reproduction in red and one other color 
to be used during the Roll Call, November 
11 to 26. It is desired that they shall em- 
phasize the disaster relief work of the Red 
Cross, with some such slogan as “Always 
Ready.” 

Thomas Wood Stevens has written the 
pageant dramatizing little-known incidents 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln to be given 
early this month at Jacksonville, Ill., com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
city’s founding. There are about fifty 
speaking parts in the cast, which will have 
500 characters. Prominent among these 
will be General Grant, Richard Yates, the 
war governor of Illinois, Col. John J. Hardin, 
the first Illinois volunteer for the Mexican 
War, who died in the battle of Buena Vista, 
and various other characters prominent in 
the state’s history. 

Twenty-eight thousand dollars have been 
paid to the artists of Chicago by the “Com- 
mission for the Encouragement of Local 
Art,” founded in 1914 by the administration 
of Carter H. Harrison, Jr. The city now 
possesses more than 140 works of art, paint- 
ings, prints and_ sculpture, selected by 
judges, principally from exhibitions shown 
at the Art Institute, where they had already 
been chosen for display by the exhibition 
juries. Among the artists whose works 
have been purchased are many whose names 
are nationally known, such as Walter Ufer, 
John F. Carlson, Karl A. Buehr, Victor 
Higgins, E. Martin Hennings, Ralph Pear- 
son, Louis Ritman, F. C. Bartlett, Carl 
Krafft, John W. Norton, Irving K. Manoir, 
Albin Polasek and others. 


A joint art appreciation and 


IN THE music memory contest was 
NEW JERSEY held for sixth grade pupils 
PUBLIC of Hunterdon County rural 
SCHOOLS schools in Flemington, New 


Jersey, on the first Satur- 


day in May. About 300 children competed 


for the prizes offered by the Women’s 
Club of Flemington, which were seven 
framed reproductions of Old Masters. 

These pupils had been studying twenty- 
five Old Masters during the school year, had 
written essays on the lives of the painters 
and the stories of the pictures, prizes being 
awarded for these compositions as well as 
for the two tests. 

Fourteen of these “‘Old Masters,” lent for 
the contest by the Metropolitan Museum, 
were thrown upon a screen in rapid succes- 
sion, and a short interval was given between 
each picture for the children to write its 
name and the artist who painted it. The 
prizes went to the schools whose pupils had 
won them. 

Phonograph records of twelve classic com- 
positions in which the children had also been 
instructed during the year were played in 
succession, the names of the selection and the 
composer being written. 

Between these tests a musical programme 
was given by an orchestra, a chorus and 
youthful soloists from the different schools. 
Mrs. Alvoni R. Allen, who presented the 
Women’s Club prizes, delivered a short talk 
on American artists and the work of the 
American Federation of Arts. 


The Metropolitan Museum 

FINE PRINTING of Art has many dis- 
AND THE  tinctions, not the least of 
METROPOLITAN which is its reputation for 
MUSEUM fine printing—a reputation 
largely won through the 

gifts and accomplishments of its secretary, 
Mr. Henry W. Kent. Recognition of Mr. 
Kent’s accomplishments and status in this 
field of art has recently been manifested 
through his election to honorary member- 
ship in the Society of Calligraphers, a 
tribute which is said to be the nearest ap- 
proach to the conferring of an honorary 
doctorate of fine printing. The purpose of 
this society, according to its own statement, 
is “to stimulate interest in the production 
of fine printing; to foster the appreciation of 
the graphic arts allied with printing, and 
particularly, to contribute toward maintain- 
ing the dignity of the characters of the 
alphabet.” Of the significance of honorary 
membership it has further said: “It is proper 
for the Society to choose persons who are 
distinguished for their accomplishments in 
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the arts, and to elect them Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Society.” This is a well-deserved 
honor, and one upon which Mr. Kent is to 
be heartily congratulated. 

Another distinction which has lately come 
to the Museum’s printing is the citation of 
two of its publications in Stanley Morrison’s 
great work on Modern Fine Printing (Lon- 
don, 1925), which is devoted to twentieth 
century and, for the most part, post-war 
printing in the United States and England 
and on the continent. These two books, 
both printed at the Museum Press from 
Centaur types designed by Bruce Rogers, 
are Albrecht Diirer’s “The Great Proces- 
sion” (1919), and Anatole France’s ““Amycus 
et Celestin” (1916). The latter is decorated 
with woodcuts by Timothy Cole after draw- 
ings by Bryson Burroughs. Mr. Morrison 
particularly notes in his brief comment prefa- 
tory to the specimens of American printing 
that “The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, has designed a number of highly 
interesting pieces, employing the Centaur 
types of Mr. Rogers.” 


By the first of August the 
Exposition of Decorative 
Arts had had over seven 
million visitors. This in- 
cludes, of course, people from many foreign 
countries, but especially those from the 
French provinces. French provincials flock 
into Paris every summer and give a different 
tone to the city from that of winter, as I 
suppose all summer tourists realize. The 
Exposition has been an additional attraction 
this year, and in one large railroad station 
alone 130,000 provincials arrived in one day 
while 170,000 Parisians departed for the 
joys of vacation. 

Whether a “‘new art” will be evolved from 
the Exposition remains to be seen. My 
impression of the new furniture is one of 
admiration for the woods used, their han- 
dling, their finish; but the designs are in 
general too heavy in line and bulk to be 
pleasing. However, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has purchased a handsome _table- 
desk in superb ebony and gilded bronze, 
which is finely designed from the modern 
standpoint. It was made by Ruhlmann, 
but in my opinion is overloaded with the 
bronze ornamentation at the corners. Mod- 
ern design tends to be clumsy in comparison 
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with the grace of the older schools. Every- 
thing, with rare exceptions, is too thick and 
too massive. 

In the vestibule of one of the French 
pavilions there is a fine and original bronze 
head of Medusa by Bourdelle. The face is 
not horrible, as it is usually conceived, 
but noble, sad, suffering. Jouvé has some 
excellent metal designs of the animal forms 
for which he is famous. The Rublmann 
pavilion, called “La maison d’un riche 
collectioneur,” is really interesting, one of 
the high lights of the Exposition. Lalique’s 
glass work is impressive. His “dining- 
room” is so white, so pure, of a refinement so 
exquisite that it seems designed for angels. 
The patterns of its ceiling and floor are 
encrusted with glass as fine in effect as the 
tooling on a bookbinding. Edgar Brandt’s 
doors and screens in wrought iron and bronze 
are lovely enough for any human use, how- 
ever artistic. But alongside these, there are 
excessively unpleasing things. 

Paul Landowski (who is French, of Polish 
origin) has sold to America his “‘Temple a 
la pensée et a l’effort humain,” which seems 
to be a work of the highest art, and suggests 
fifteenth and sixteenth century sculptors. 
Its inspiration is religious. Details of the 
design are exhibited, as well as a few figures 
in the actual heroic size of the work, among 
which a group of St. Francis and St. Clare 
of Assisi is remarkable. 

The International Congress of Design and 
Applied Arts opened its fifth annual meeting 
in the Grand Palais at the Exposition on 
July 30. Fourteen nations were repre- 
sented, and members of the government, 
foreign ambassadors and many artists 
attended the opening ceremonies. 

The directors of the Louvre Museum have 
been issuing new catalogues, including one 
of the French School, which, fortunately, 
is alphabetically arranged. It is interesting 
to see that the Louvre possesses 43 Dela- 
croix, 99 Corots, 31 Chardins, ete. In some 
respects the great Museum is over-rich, 
owing chiefly to legacies. The Chauchard 
collection, for instance, contains 34 Troyons, 
because old newly rich Chauchard revelled 
in Troyon’s cows! Nevertheless, we are 
grateful every time we revisit this legacy 
from the founder of the Louvre “department 
store.” 

We learn from the Sorbonne that the 
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Puvis de Chavannes fresco in the grand 
amphitheatre (where Roosevelt and other 
eminent Americans have spoken) is rapidly 
deteriorating in spite of the care that has 
been taken to save it from the ravages of 
dampness. The tender colors, of such 
delicious refinement, are losing their bright- 
ness, and even the outlines of the figures are 
becoming dim. ‘The press has called atten- 
tion to the danger, and it is hoped that this 
work of art may be saved. 

The Council of National Museums has 
recently accepted, for the Louvre, a gift 
from M. Paul Gouvert of interesting archi- 
tectural remains of an ancient Romanesque 
cloister in the Eastern Pyrenees, Saint- 
Génis des Fontaines, which has long been 
in ruins, and of which the donor inherited a 
portion. He has presented three small 
columns in red and black marble, which may 
eventually enable the Louvre to reconstitute 
two arcades of the old cloister. It is not 
unnatural that cultured French people should 
feel rather sore at seeing so many of their 
art treasures cross the Atlantic (generally 
the result of their after-war impoverishment), 
and that they should rejoice when some 
ancient marvel of their past is saved from 
exile. The French know, however, that. it 
is not only foreign deportation which threat- 
ens their art treasury, but the ignorance and 
indifference of natives. This ignorance 
sometimes degenerates into actual scorn of 
antique beauty, as I have myself witnessed 
in remoter parts of the country, when a shrug 
of the shoulders or a look of complete in- 
credulity was the only response to my own 
enthusiasm over some local specimen of the 
purest art. The classification of these 
antiques as “monuments historiques” by 
the Ministry of Beaux-Arts—thus placing 
them under the direct care and at the expense 
of the government—has saved incalculable 
art wealth to France. 

The direction of the Opéra Comique has 
decided to inaugurate in the coming season 
a series of musical matinées, from half past 
four to six, at popular prices, which will each 
be representative of the work of a single 
composer, the music being chiefly vocal and 
sung by members of the troupe. The first 
two concerts will be devoted to Debussy and 
Gabriel Fauré. Young composers of talent 
wil also be interpreted. 

Louise Morcan Sin. 


The season now come to an 
end has not been remark- 
able for any glowing emo- 
tion roused by any work 
exhibited, other than the Sargent in the 
academy, already described in this column. 

Lord Weagh has made a generous offer of 
£20,000 for the decoration of the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords which is 
visited by over a million members of the 
public every year; as yet no artists have been 
named in connection with the work. 

Frank Brangwyn has made a handsome 
gift to a Welsh Art Gallery of a room full of 
his own works valued at £20,000. Thus a 
millionaire and an artist have each made a 
present to the nation of equal money value. 

Great praise has been lavished on Malvina 
Hoffman whose sculptured group has re- 
cently been placed in position on the Bush 
House Building as evidence of British- 
American friendship. 

Roger Fry has issued a closely reasoned 
pamphlet (L. & V. Woolf, Hogarth Press, 
price 2/6) entitled “‘The Artist and Psycho- 
Analysis,” in which he criticises Freud for 
his assumption that the artistic tempera- 
ment is degenerate; and Vernon Blake (Ox- 
ford University Press) has published an 
important volume entitled ‘Relation in 
Art.” 

One of the chief of my pleasures this 
season has been outside the art galleries—in 
fact, at the Horse Show! For here I saw a 
cavalcade of London costermongers in their 
donkey-carts which called for a great decora- 
tive painter, so magnificent were the cos- 
tumes and the decoration of the carts, and 
so individual the dances of those people who 
leapt into the arena and danced while the 
band played their traditional tunes. The 
designs worked in mother-of-pearl buttons 
upon the suits of the men and the velvet 
dresses of the women, together with the 
choice of color in their feathered hats, vie 
with anything to be seen in any peasant 
festival of Italy, Roumania or Russia. 

One of the interesting signs of the times in 
London at present is the financial success of 
a revival of Tchekov’s wonderful play, “The 
Cherry Orchard”’; while a signal of how far, 
on the other hand, we are behind the times 
is seen in the Cezanne exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries, the first one-man show 
of his works ever held here and held thirty 
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years too late, for it has been found im- 
possible to include even such fine examples 
of his genius as were shown in 1914 by the 
Contesse Crefohle in the collection of French 
masterpieces then exhibited by her at 
Grosvenor House. 

In September the British Broadcasting 
Company gave a lecture on ‘William 


| Norris” by your London correspondent, fol- 


lowed by a broadcast debate upon “Trades 
Unionism and the Spirit of Craftsmanship 
in England.” The British Confederation 
of Art will hold a debate in October at 
which it is hoped the A. M. F. A. will be 
represented, on the subject of “The Social 
and Economic Advantages for Artists, of 
Confederation.” 
AMELIA DErrIEs. 


The Prince of Wales Mu- 

PRINCE OF seum in Bombay, started 

WALES MUSEUM only a few years ago, is 
IN BOMBAY, fast increasing in popular- 
INDIA ity, as is evidenced by the 
growing number of visitors 
of all classes, to which the annual report of 
the trustees makes reference. Great im- 
provements are being made in several sec- 
tions of the Museum. ‘The better organiza- 
tion and extension of the four sections, 
Archaeological, Art, Natural History, and 
Forest, is proceeding. Enamelled tiles and 
carved stones from Sind, sculpture and 
images, photo-prints of ancient monuments 
in the Bombay Presidency, the collection of 
stone implements and pottery formed by 
Mr. Carter, frescoes from Poona, relics from 
the Stupa of Mirpurkhas have been added 
to the Archaeological section, with Persian 
manuscripts and coins of the Greek Kings 
of Bactria. 

In the art section, Lady Ratan Tata has 
presented cases for the collection of jade 
and armour bequeathed to the Museum by 
the late Sir Ratan Tata. She has made 
further donations of valuable Venetian 
glass, jade articles, an Ardebil carpet, Indian 
and Japanese pictures. 

In the Natural History section a depart- 
ment of taxidermy has been established. 
Mounted specimens, including animals, 
birds, fish and reptiles, are gradually replac- 
ing the flat skins first exhibited. There is 
also a series illustrating common Indian 
insects and marine and fresh water molluscs 
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and a set of prehistoric animals. A case 
containing modelled flowers, buds and leaves 
of the silk-cotton trees, with birds mounted 
on the branches, is a notable success. 

The rehanging of the picture galleries 
has brought to the fore many new features 
of interest in the art section, causing marked 
improvement in the general effect. At least 
a third of the pictures have disappeared 
from the two large galleries, while a new 
small gallery has been opened by the trustees 
of the Museum on the lines of the “Gem 
Room” at Burlington House in England. 
It is now possible to see these “gems” 
under something like comfortable condi- 
tions, and without that congestion of pic- 
tures of all shapes and sizes, which was 
before so fatiguing. Among these smaller 
paintings it is surprismg how many works, 
which were formerly eclipsed by their more 
dashing neighbors, show themselves to be of 
first class rank in the new and congenial 
environment. 

The two beautiful examples of that rare 
and tragic genius of Mathew Maris are ex- 
traordinarily telling when the reticence of 
the color schemes is considered. Where can 
one find this faculty of making color “pre- 
cious’ marvellously displayed as in the work 
of these (recently modern) Dutch Masters, 
Joseph Israels, Anton Mauve and Mathew 
Maris? In both the works by Maris one 
sees that sad, lovely female face, with its 
aureole of straw colored hair, which per- 
meated all the later paintings of the artist. 
In these two examples, she lingers in the 
shadows whispering, yet aloof from her 
cavalier, or wanders with her haunting 
presence through enchanted gardens. 

Biermn K. Srvua. 


ITEMS 


The Southern States Art League is cir- 
culating its third annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by thirty artists of the south. The 
premier showing was at the Tri-State Fair 
grounds in Memphis, Tenn., September 22, 
where the exhibition will remain until 
October 6. 

Membership in the League increased 33 
per cent during last May and June, follow- 
ing the adoption, at the League’s fifth 
annual meeting in Atlanta in April, of a new 
policy, in accordance with which invitations 
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to exhibit are sent only to active members. 
The first act of the new administration, 
headed by Prof. Ellsworth Woodward of 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, President, 
was to invite to membership each artist on 
the League’s eligible list, i.e., practicing 
artists born in the south or resident for at 
least five years in a southern state. 


The Legion of Honor was awarded by 
France to seventeen Americans in July, 
among whom were Janet Scudder and Jo 
Davidson, sculptors. Mrs. Grace Whiting 
Hoff, a native of Detroit, was another 
recipient, decorated for her philanthropic 
work in France and elsewhere, for young 
women. In Detroit she founded an organi- 
zation which bears her name. In Paris she 
founded the Student Hotel and also the 
British-American Young Women’s Christian 
Association. A number of rest homes have 
been built for women and students at 
Peyrieu (Ain), where Mrs. Hoff has her 
chateau. Various hospitals have also been 
organized by her. 


A little book entitled “In Memoriam— 
Charles Lawrence Hutchinson” has re- 
cently been issued by the Art Institute of 
Chicago, commemorating its late president 
and chief founder. This book contains the 
memorial addresses delivered in Fullerton 
Hall of the Art Institute on November 26, 
1924, by the Director, Mr. Robert Harshe; 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor, for many years a 
close friend of Mr. Hutchinson; Dr. Ernest 
D. Burton, President of the University of 
Chicago, and Clifford W. Barnes, President 
of the Sunday Evening Club. It also con- 
tains the resolutions of respect passed by 
the Board of Trustees of the Art Institute 
shortly after Mr. Hutchinson’s death. 


An industrial art course for veterans of 
the world war was given during the summer 
at the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art in Philadelphia. The course 
consisted of two sessions—June 1 to 26, and 
August 3 to 28—which respectively pre- 
ceded and immediately followed the regular 
summer school session. 


A gift of $10,000 was recently made to the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans 
for the building of an extension, by a donor 
whose name was not made public. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELATION IN ART: Being a Suggested 
Scheme of Art Criticism. By Vernon Blake. 
Published by Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, New York City. Price, $6.00 


Art would seem to the average person to 
be so much a child of emotion and science so 
entirely a product of reason, that the idea 
of employing the latter to comprehend the 
former would scarcely occur to him. But 
Vernon Blake has established an affinity 
between art and science in so convincing a 
manner that the reader of this extraordinary 
volume will find himself won to the idea 
from the very outset. For Mr. Blake 
points out that a scientific trend is character- 
istic of the occidental mind. 

In his Preface he pays an adroit albeit 
unintentional compliment when he says, 
“This is not the place to explain the theories 
of the Principle of Relativity; with these I 
will suppose the reader to be acquainted,” 
etc. But whether or not the latter is inti- 
mately cognizant of Einstein’s theory really 
makes no difference in his comprehension 
of this book. For it was largely written a 
decade ago, before Einstein’s theory had 
been promulgated. In consequence, then, 
of the fact that in conceiving his scheme of 
art criticism, Mr. Blake arrived indepen- 
ently at a hypothetical philosophy of rela- 
tivity, he has employed a perfectly logical 
and thoroughly comprehensible expository 
method of presenting it. 

As a result of his curiosity as to why he 
was capable of admiring two works of art 
so widely different as an Egyptian statue of 
black syenite and a water-color by Turner, 
he decided to analyze their elements, as 
would a chemist, to establish a connection 
between the apparent dissimilarities, through 
other artistic manifestations intermediate 
between them. And he discovered that 
just as the nature of water is something more 
than a mere sum of the characteristics of 
hydrogen and oxygen, that it lies in the 
relation born of the chemical association, 
so is a thorough understanding of a work of 
art the result of preliminary analysis and 
subsequent synthesis. “The chief aim of 
this book,”’ he says, “‘is to look on the means 
of plastic expression as a language fitted to 
express forms of thought.” 

Should the reader be indifferent to the 
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author’s theory and interested exclusively 
in its practice, he may skip the first eleven 
chapters; for the author has divided his 
work into two parts, the second of which is 
devoted to a concrete application of his 
philosophy of criticism. Thirty-two half- 
tone reproductions of architecture and works 
of art increase the value and interest of this 
section. 

Altogether, the book is an exceptionally 
valuable contribution to modern art 
criticism. 


SIR FRANK SHORT—MODERN MASTERS 
OF ETCHING SERIES. With an Introduc- 
tion by Malcolm C. Salaman. Published by 
The Studio, Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, London. 
B. F. Stevens and Brown, agents for America, 
33 Pearl Street, New York. Price, $2.00. 


The most cursory examination of this 
volume will excite a desire for possession. 
Uniform in size and appearance with the 
first four numbers of the series, all of which 
have received high praise in these columns, 
it sets forth in the biographical introduction 
by Malcolm C. Salaman an_ interesting 
account of the artist’s career and comment 
upon his most important works. Sir Frank 
Short was elected to the full honors of the 
Royal Academy in 1910, the first engraver 
to receive these in thirty years; and upon the 
death of Sir Francis Seymour Haden, he 
was chosen President of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 

Were the twelve superb reproductions 
which compose the “gallery” of this vol- 
ume, to be framed for wall decorations, they 
might well be mistaken for original proofs. 
There are examples of pure and soft ground 
etchings, dry-points and an aquatint. Most 
of them are landscapes and marines. The 
vigor of some and delicacy of others, give 
evidence of the artist’s versatility. 

This entire series cannot be too highly 
commended. 


EDWIN WILLARD DEMING, HIS WORK; 
compiled by Therese O. Deming. Privately 
printed by The Riverside Press, New York 
City. 

This unpretentious little booklet, of about 
50 pages, aims to give the reader an insight 
into the significance of the paintings of 
American Indians by Edwin Willard Dem- 


ing (an exhibition of which was recently 
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held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York). There is a foreword 
by Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, letters of 
appreciation from Theodore Roosevelt, 
Frederick Remington, Zuloaga and others, 
and critical notes reprinted from various 
magazines and newspapers. The reader, 
however, is given opportunity to form his 
own opinion from the more than a dozen 
accompanying illustrations. These are ac- 
companied by explanatory notes and a 
sketch of the artist’s life which while anonym- 
ous one may surmise to have been written 
by his wife. It is perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of the booklet, concise and 
wholly unaffected in manner, but containing 
within its few pages a narrative as colorful 
and interesting as is found in many a long 
novel. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF ART, by 
R. G. Collingwood. The World’s Manuals 
Series, published by Oxford University Press, 
London, American Branch, New York. Price, 
$1.00. 

To state a conception of art and to de- 
velop its consequences is the two-fold pur- 
pose of this little handbook, as set forth in 
the preface. The author conceives of art 
as imagination, the activity whereby we 
apprehend beauty. He has developed his 
arguments in a manner so logical, so care- 
fully calculated to the comprehension of the 
lay reader, that the latter is very likely to 
think, “This is just what I would have 
concluded, had I thought the matter out.” 

The book is but an outline, yet is com- 
plete as such, since it is capable of stirring 
the reader’s mind to further activity on the 
same subject. Hence it would seem far 
more valuable for general use than an 
exhaustive treatise on a philosophy of art 
since such a subject, carried to great lengths, 
is prone to become tiresome in its ab- 
stractions. 


Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
recently received a portrait by Van Dyck, 
of Wiliam Harvey, the physician who dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood. The 
portrait, for many years the property of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, was presented by 
Dr. J. Acherman Coles of Newark, N. J., 
as a memorial to his father, Abraham Coles, 
who graduated from Jefferson in 1835. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Bulletin—Exhibitions 


CarnecIE InstitutE. Twenty-fourth International Exhibition 

of. Paintings!) | Pittsburgiayae yo stot ene Oct. 15—Dec. 6, 1925 
NationaAL ACADEMY oF DersicN. Special Centennial, Works 

by members only. Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


Washington 9Gi cerns merce a ew eens aut neem ieee Oct. 18-Nov. 15, 1925 

New York City, Grand Central Galleries...... Dec. 2, 1925-Jan. 3, 1926 
Arr Instirute oF Curcaco. Thirty-eighth Annual Exhibition 

of American Paintings and Sculpture................ Oct. 29—Dec. 13, 1925 


Exhibits received October 5 to 14. 
Narronat Association oF WoMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition. Fine Arts Build- 
Te ec ee ents FP Mine we, < kee RT Nov. 1-20, 1925 
Tue Brooxiyn Society or Ercurers. Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tenth Annual 
MDS sd ab] ot (01s niet) eee eter ements GSR CET ND Ae IE be Behe |e ae, Noy. 1-21, 1925 
Exhibits received October 1. 
PritapELpHiIA WaATER-CoLor Crus. Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Twenty-third Annual Water-Color 
Fixhi bitlomace cas ete eae eae Lee oon Eee Noy. 8—Dece. 13, 1925 
Exhibits received to October 20. Cards received 
to October 14. 
PENNSYLVANIA Socrety or Mintarure Partnrers. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. Twenty-fourth 
/aaabahbied bol Oped aM oH Ol ilonnrG wens yenlehel ORs GeasSbansM bs oa Bioteineesa ke Nov. 8—Dec. 13, 1925 
Exhibits received to October 26. Cards received 
to October 10. 
Warer-CoLor Societies. Combined Exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club and the American Water- 
Color Society. Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th 
NLD G51] ee AS ee nee hea SE rk MU RGR eel ena a VT TES ot Jan. 2-17, 1926 
Exhibits received December 24, 1925. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF Fine Arts. 121st Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Works in Oil and Sculpture...;..3..-..-..> Jan. 31—March 21, 1926 
Entry cards received to January 2. Exhibits re- 
ceived to January 11. Prospectus and cards ready 
after November 30, 1925. 
Bautimorb Watrer-Cortor Cius. Thirtieth Annual Exhibition. 
BaltimoresViusenmyotear terrae eee tee Feb. 16—March 21, 1926 
Exhibits received February 4. 
Nartionat AcApeMy or Design. 101st Annual Exhibition for 
members:anid Non-members.a., 16 eee ee eee, March-April, 1926 
Pictures received March 3 and 4, 1926. 
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IN HIS STUDIO 


FIGURES MODELED FOR THE FACADE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW YORK 


